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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT 
ON THE CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH 
IN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


RosBert Hastincs NIcHOoLs 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Among the priceless benefits of the ecumenical Christian 
movement has been an increase of interest in the idea of the 
church. One result of this has been to throw into light the 
condition of the thought of American Protestantism on this 
subject, and thus to accentuate what has been observed, the 
considerable poverty of this thought. An illustration of this 
appeared not long ago in the work of an interdenominational 
commission formed to study “The Nature and Meaning of 
the Church,” whose documents have not been published. One 
consideration to which the commission paid particular atten- 
tion was the effect of the American environment in relation to 
its main subject on forms of organized Christianity trans- 
planted from Europe, as were most of the American Protestant 
forms. For this commission there were prepared studies 
of historical developments in most of the principal American 
denominations, by members of them. It was a striking fact 
that only one of these studies said anything about the effect 
of the American environment on the conception of the church. 
The writers of these reports were as likely as any men in their 
respective communions to be interested in this. It was to be 
expected that they would give attention to it, in view of the 
inclusion in the commission’s program of ‘The Nature” of 
the church. But the result was as stated. The writers, except 
one, had much to say about the effect of American conditions 
on the organization and life and action of the church, but about 
doctrine, about the idea of the church—no. 


A case cannot be built on one such fact. But many 
other indications could be cited of the thing to which this 
fact points. One of these will occur to many of those who 
have studied theology in the United States during the past 
forty years, until recent times. The subject of the church 
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was commonly placed near the end of the theological course, 
with a scant allowance of time and space, and frequently the 
instructor did not reach it. With allowance for the peril of 
generalities, the poverty referred to can safely be said to 
have been widely prevalent in American Protestant thought. 
One effect of the American environment upon the doctrine 
of the church, it would appear, has been to divert attention 
from it. 

Despite this negative conclusion, it is certain that the 
environment has had a positive effect upon the doctrine of the 
church as held largely in the American churches. In its most 
important degree this dates from the beginning of the national 
life, when there entered a factor of determining importance, 
the general status of churches as free and equal before the 
law. But before considering this it will be instructive to 
look further back. The well-known thesis of Professor Thomas 
©. Hall’s much discussed book The Religious Background of 
American Culture (1930) is this: that before the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century there was in England a powerful pop- 
ular movement of dissent, resulting chiefly from the work of 
the Lollards; that this native dissent was encouraged but not 
changed by the influences of the continental Reformation; that 
it lived on and manifested itself with greater strength during 
the ascendancy of Puritanism in the seventeenth century; that 
this movement crossed the Atlantic to several colonies to which 
English people went, and became strongly entrenched in social 
conditions congenial to it; that this “‘dissenting tradition,” 
as he calls it, is the underlying and determining stratum of 
American Protestantism; that it exists in different degrees in 
different denominations, but in most is formative of religious 
life. Professor Hall thus characterized this religious force; 
as it developed in England; “The old English dissenting tradi- 
tion has . . . abandoned all High-Church claims. The church 
is the number of the elect, and only God knows His own. It 
has abandoned all claims to an historic priesthood or even min- 
istry. Every man or woman is capable of the call to preach 
and teach. It needs no House of God, for every room can 
be a meeting place. . . . When it keeps the sacrament it 1s 
only as a ‘sign’ of the covenant, or in obedience to God’s 
command, but it has no magical power and no special grace- 
imparting efficacy. It has no special interest in the historic 
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Church, for the Bible is all the individual believer needs, and 
in it he has enough. He has also the promise that inward 
enlightenment will attend the study of it and direct him to the 
truth. Hence also the dissenting tradition is exceedingly in- 
dividualistic. Every man or woman stands alone before God 
without any need of a mediating priesthood or a protecting 
and interceding Church. The sermon has taken the place of 
the sacrament, the pulpit of the altar.”* Elsewhere he empha- 
sized another mark of this form of Christianity, that its 
predominant interest is not theological, but practical, ethical; 
that it cares most for the moulding of personal conduct by 
Biblical teaching, and that at this point it is inclined to be other- 
worldly and ascetic. 


Whatever may be thought about Professor Hall’s histori- 
cal theory, here is a recognizable type of Christianity. All 
of us have seen much of it. We cannot fail to recognize that 
Christianity of this general type has been and is strong in 
American life. Indeed at the present time it seems to be 
growing stronger, with the growth of the churches classed 
together as “holiness” churches, because of appeal to people 
whom the older churches cannot reach. A mark of all Chris- 
tianity of this type is that “it has no special interest in the 
historic Church.” This of course carries with it lack of con- 
cern for the doctrine of the church. 


I venture to think that the strength of this kind of 
Christianity in America is not principally the result of the 
historical connection which Professor Hall asserted. Indeed 
his fundamental proposition, of the existence in England be- 
fore the Reformation of a movement so definite and so power- 
ful as he maintained, is open to question. I venture to hold 
that the prevalence of this kind of Christianity in America is 
principally the result of American conditions, that we have 
here a case of the effect of the American environment. This 
effect began to be registered, I think, earlier than the beginning 
of the national life, during and after the Great Awakening. 

Certain features of the Awakening which are relevant to 
our present consideration are so familiar that only brief 
allusion is necessary. Its teaching was strongly individualistic, 
centered about individual conversion and regeneration. The 


1 Op. cit., 53. 
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Christian life was represented as coming to each man separately 
by an act of God directed toward him. Great importance was 
not attached to relation to the church and the influence of the 
church in making men Christians. Nor was great importance 
attached to the family relationship in this regard. Dr. L. B. 
Schenck has recently shown how the Awakening set in motion 
the weakening of the doctrine of children in the covenant of 
grace, which later revivalism further weakened.“ Conversion 
was not something attained in the fellowship of church or fam- 
ily. It was for each man a transaction with God isolated from 
the rest of life. The religious individualism thus generated 
showed itself in the rise of separatist churches formed by 
friends of the revival who left the existing churches where 
they were unsympathetic, and in the rapid increase of Baptist 
churches, expressing a strongly individualistic conception of 
Christianity. 

All this widespread situation in religious life, which here 
is only suggested, was unfavorable to interested thinking about 
the nature of the church. Before the Awakening there were 
held in the colonies several forms of the conception of the 
church. The Puritan doctrine of the church founded on the 
covenant of grace was integral to New England religious 
thought and to the ruling thought concerning society as well 
in the seventeenth century, as we have recently read in Professor 
Perry Miller’s exposition. Its power lasted into the eighteenth, 
and by that time New Englanders inheriting it were numerous 
in the middle colonies. Calvinistic theology, and in it a 
powerful conception of the church prevailed among the Scotch- 
Irish, who by the time of the Awakening were widely settled, 
and among the Dutch. Anglicanism taught its definite doctrine, 
of central importance. Other conceptions of the church of 
European origin were represented by the Lutherans and the 
Reformed among the Germans, by the Baptists and by the 
Quakers. Probably the most generally influential of these 
forms of thinking about the church were the Puritan and the 
Scottish. Both of these were weakened by the individualism 
of the Awakening, which strongly affected the groups where 
these forms prevailed. An example is Edwards. In the 
History of the Work of Redemption the word “church” occurs 


2 L. B. Schenck: The Presbyterian Doctrine of Children in the Covenant (New 
Haven, 1940). 
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on almost every page and several times on many pages. But 
the church is the elect, the true people of God, the same in Old 
Testament times as in New Testament times and since, present 
in Israel and present in the visible Christian organizations, but 
invisible; carrying forward its work according to the will of 
God through the visible organizations and more or less per- 
meating them. Of doctrine regarding the nature of the visible 
church, beyond what is here stated, there is not much evidence. 
So far as thought about the visible fellowship was concerned, 
Edwards’ main interest was in the local congregation. Here 
he did do some doctrinal work, as in the Jnqguiry concerning 
Qualifications for Communion. What we see in him may 
fairly to a considerable extent be generalized as illustrating 
the effect of the Awakening on thought regarding the church. 
The same effect appears somewhat later than Edwards in 
Archibald Alexander, the chief theological thinker of the time 
among the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. In Edwards we do 
indeed see passionate interest in the kingdom of God, the cause 
of God; and Professor Niebuhr has shown that this was wide- 
spread after the Awakening.” But in the broad regions where 
the Awakening exercised a dominant influence we do not see 
live constructive thought about the church. The church, so 
far as present to thought, was chiefly the local congregation. 
To this the individualizing and separating tendency of the 
Awakening had worked. 

Besides the revival, a social situation at the same time 
affected religious life and organization and thought. During 
the Awakening the process of Americans leaving their old 
homes and old social organizations for new and wider places 
was already well under way, and later it was accelerated. 
In the third quarter of the eigheenth century many Americans 
were living in practically frontier conditions, where the church 
people among them were cut off from their former church 
life. Iurthermore people were coming from Europe and _ be- 
ginning life over again and having to organize society and 
organize religion. The typical American frontiersman, a 
rugged individualist, separated from history, indifferent to 
tradition and conventions, contemptuous of book-learning' and 
theory, striking out new paths in all directions, was already 
visible. In many such the individualistic Christianity of the 


3 H. R. Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (Chicago and New York, 1937). 
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Awakening revived the dormant results of earlier religious 
associations. But it stamped on the revived religious life its 
own character. Thus the distinctive teaching of the Awaken- 
ing was reenforced by a congenial social situation. We can- 
not see in this kind of society, under this religious influence, 
promise of much thought concerning the doctrine of the church. 
Interest in the church, as usual on the frontier, was mainly 
in the local congregation. 

Methodism from 1766 brought a message which in its 
practical incidence was much the same as that of the Awaken- 
ing. Its preachers for the most part were not theologically 
trained, and not likely to be interested in doctrines not directly 
relevant to their work of evangelism. The relation of Methodism 
to the Church of England would not incline Methodist preachers 
to enthusiasm for the church or the doctrine of the church. 
Methodism in America did its first strong work in the 1770's, 
when the frontier condition was further developing. Thus 
it continued and increased the influence of the Awakening. 

In American events, it would seem, there is sufficient 
explanation for the fact that before the beginning of the 
national life the most vital form of Christianity in America 
had the main characteristics of Professor Hall’s “dissenting 
tradition.” It was strongly Biblical, individualistic, parochial, 
practical rather than theological, not strong in ecclesiastical 
interests, therefore not likely to hold any specific doctrine of 
the church, or, to be more exact, not likely to hold any high 
doctrine. 

Here was a preparation for more important effects in the 
field of the doctrine of the church coming from events and 
conditions associated with the formation of the national govern- 
ment. The churches were all thrust into the position of lack 
of civil patronage and equality before the law.*| They had to 
lead their lives and do their work on the basis of support from 
their own members; none had privilege; all had liberty. This 
inaugurated a new chapter in the history of Christianity, the 
significance of which it not yet fully appreciated. Inevitably 
thought about the nature of the church was affected. 

If I may once more postpone, it is important to note that 
while these events of the beginning of the national life were 


4 A temporary exception to this is the remains of taxation for church purposes 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut which continued to early in the 19th century. 
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first operating, and for a long time afterward, during most 
of the nineteenth century, the situation which has just been 
described as unfavorable to a high doctrine of the church con- 
tinued. Eighteenth century conditions were reproduced on a 
much larger scale. In delineating these the order may be 
reversed, facts of population being taken first and those of 
religion second. The movement of people to new places, the 
coming of people from Europe, the building of new societies, 
with all that these things mean, form a large part of the human 
history of the United States during this long period. Frontier 
society rose and flourished and was absorbed, over and over 
again. The frontier constantly reacted upon the older parts 
of the country. Not the least part of the influence of the 
frontier was in religion. What this would be regarding the 
doctrine of the church we have already seen. Frontier religion 
was not inclined toward the theological rubric “ecclesiology.” 

Especially was it not so inclined under the influence of 
the same kind of Christianity as was developed in the Awak- 
ening. For this was continued by revivals. The revivalistic 
stamp, first impressed upon American religious life by the 
Awakening, was deepened by the Second Awakening about 
1800, further deepened by the frequent revivals of the first 
third of the nineteenth century, still further deepened by the 
continuance of revivalism during most of this century. The 
churches most affected by the revival and its concomitants 
were those least influenced by European connections, most 
indigenous, what Professor Sweet calls the “popular” churches 
—Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, Methodist, Presbyterian. 
In the continuation of the combination of frontier and frontier 
influence and of revivalism there is sufficient explanation of 
why interested thinking about the doctrine of the church in 
any high form did not for a long time flourish in American 
Protestantism. 

After this second postponement, we may consider the 
decisive effects in relation to our subject of the status given 
to the churches at the beginning of the national life. Three 
results of this American church situation are named by Pro- 
fessor H. K. Rowe in his History of Religion in the United 
States, voluntarism, democracy, denominationalism. The re- 
ports referred to in the beginning confirm this analysis by 
observation of the history of the denominations. 
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Voluntarism, free maintenance of churches by their people, 
meant, in contrast with European experience, larger financial 
support on the part of the laity, larger lay activity and leader- 
ship, a stronger sense among the people that the church was 
theirs and that they were responsible for its welfare and use- 
fulness. 


Democracy here means democracy in church and govern- 
ment and the general church atmosphere. The histories of all 
the American churches show development in this direction. The 
increasingly democratic spirit of American life has cooperated 
with the church situation to this effect. 


Denominationalism was not, as it is often said it was, 
produced by the American church situation, but it certainly 
was much strengthened thereby. Having to support. itself 
in membership and money, each church was forced to appeal 
to society, which often meant competition. One outcome was 
increased emphasis on denominational differentiae, and another 
was denominational zeal, seeking to build up organizations 
over against each other, a temper which has lasted too long. 

Having these general effects, the American church situa- 
tion was bound to have an effect on thought about the nature 
of the church, doctrine. And this effect could not but be fav- 
orable to a conception of the church which was humanistic, 
making much of man’s part in the church, and local, or if 
not local denominational. It could hardly be to encourage a 
high doctrine of the church, exalting God in relation to it, or 
an ecumenical doctrine. Now at this propitious time came 
a powerful contribution to the effective doctrine of the church 
of the character which the situation favored. It was made by 
an unlikely person, John Locke. In his Letter Concerning 
Toleration he gave his oft-quoted definition: “A church I 
take to be a voluntary society of men, joining themselves 
together of their own accord in order to the public worship 
of God, in such a manner as they judge acceptable to him, 
and effectual to the salvation of their souls.”” Here two things 
are obvious. Locke’s idea is humanistic. A church is some- 
thing that is formed by men and that acts according to men’s 
notions of what will advance their own interests. It is by men, 
for men. Nothing is said about the church as called into being 


5 Works, V, 9. 
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by God and existing for the doing of God’s will. His idea 
is local. What is contemplated is a particular congregation. 
There is no wider reference. 


In the formative period of American life probably there 
was no stronger single influence in politics, philosophy, even 
theology than Locke. His political ideas, in Two Treatises of 
Government, upholding popular rule, were read and quoted 
by almost all political leaders at the time of the Revolution 
and by the preachers of New England and among the Scotch- 
Irish who supported the patriot cause, and his books were ‘‘in 
scores of colonial libraries.”” L.ooking across the water, the 
Dean of Gloucester observed “The Americans have made the 
maxims of Locke the ground of the present war.’ Beyond 
politics his influence spread open philosophy and theology. The 
Essay concerning Human Understanding was a standard col- 
lege textbook. President Stiles of Yale said of Locke “his 
reputation as a Scripture Commentator stands exceeding high 
with the public.”” Locke’s thought about the church was com- 
mended by his general ascendancy and it suited the times. In 
The Story of American Dissent Professor John M. Mecklin 
points out that his idea sank so deep into American life and 
lasted so long that it became embodied in decisions of the 
civil courts. Here is one of his citations, from Alabama: ‘The 
church is a voluntary association of its members united to- 
gether by a covenant or agreement for the public worship of 
God.”’ The following of Locke is unmistakable. 


Another conception of the church of very different origin 
somewhat paralleled Locke’s conception in early American 
ideas, and in spite of its different origin strengthened this gen- 
eral way of thinking. This was the Baptist idea, powerfully 
stated by Leonard Busher among others in England in the 
seventeenth century and developed by Roger Williams and 
propagated by the American Baptists in colonial times. The 
Baptists at the time of the formation of the national govern- 
ment were numerous, widely distributed and zealous. The 
first amendment to the Constitution, which fixed the status of 
churches, owes its place in this instrument to a considerable 
degree to the urging of Baptists, insistent that their traditional 


6 These facts about Locke’s influence are taken from H. D. Foster: Collected 
Papers, 147 ff. 
7 Op. cit., 344. 
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contention for the separation of church and state should now 
succeed. Dr. W. K. Jordan, expounding Williams, speaks of 
“the normal Baptist view that the true Church was composed 
by the voluntary association of men who had experienced per- 
sonal regeneration.” This idea, while much more religious 
than Locke’s, in a measure fell in with it. 


Here, then, a distinct notion of the church was influentially 
introduced in the formative period of American life. To re- 
peat, it was a humanistic and a local notion. It has been 
strengthened these many years by elements of the American 
environment. At the beginning of the national life it was 
congenial to the prevailing rationalistic anti-supernaturalist 
temper. It also appealed to a people who were asserting their 
right to govern themselves. It was encouraged by the position 
of churches under the Constitution, according to which they 
were all voluntary societies. Since then it has been steadily 
fostered by the democratic tendency in church life and in 
American life generally. It has commended itself to Ameri- 
cans, accustomed in other provinces to act on the basis of 
popular decisions and majority rule. It has been strengthened 
by the American habit of “joining,” joining innumerable or- 
ganizations—societies, fraternities, lodges, clubs. The think- 
ing appropriate to these has been carried over into the church. 
The church is formed by men and managed by men according 
to their own ideas; if this is not the great American conception 
it is certainly a great American conception, widespread and 
strong. The whole development here outlined has proceeded 
within the social and religious milieu which has been described, 
the combination of frontier conditions and revivalism, which 
did not call forth interest in the doctrine of the church and 
did little to counteract this widely prevalent notion. 


It should be added that if thought of this type concerning 
the church has transcended local limitations it has been in 
considerable degree denominational, exemplifying another ef- 
fect of the American environment. 


An episode of the fundamentalist controversy illustrated 
this great American notion of the church and also exposed its 
religious lack. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, in many ways 
a characteristic product of American life, a deeply religious 
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man, and a devout churchman according to his lights, held this 
conception of the church with sincerity and naivete. Accord- 
ingly he maintained, in the interest of fundamentalism, that 
the doctrinal position of the church was properly determined 
by majority consent of its members, and that for members 
who disagreed the obvious recourse was to leave the church 
and join some other. On one occasion when Mr. Bryan urged 
this contention Professor Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale ob- 
served that only one thing was forgotten here, that what was 
under discussion was the church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
a man’s place in which was given to him by his faith in his 
Lord, not by his agreement with other men’s theological 
opinions. 

I fear that it must be acknowledged that this way of 
thinking about the church has been and still is strong in the 
American churches which have been referred to as popular 
and most indigenous—Baptist, Congregational-Christian, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian. A comparison between British and 
American Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, to go no 
further, would suggest this. The same way of thinking is 
strong in the one large denomination which is of native origin, 
the Disciples; which would uphold the thesis that this thought 
about the church is an effect of the American environment. 

Two negative factors of the environment have contributed 
to the strength of this humanistic, secular and parochial con- 
ception of the church. We have had here no serious controversy 
between church and state, and no serious contests among 
churches over questions of legal privilege. Both these are 
barred by the American church situation. If along either line 
there had been developments, deeper thought about the nature 
of the church would have been forced. 


The whole state of facts here reviewed constitutes a 
serious weakness in American Protestantism, and far more 
than an intellectual weakness. It is a religious weakness, plainly 
manifest. There is much encouragement in many recent 
expressions of more worthy thought about the church, suffused 
with appreciation of the importance of such thought for effective 
Christianity. A distinguished example of this is the original 
constructive work on the doctrine of the church of the Chicago 
Ecumenical Discussion Group, an interdenominational body 
in association with the American Section of the Study Com- 
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mission of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. 
The remedy for the poverty and weakness which have been 
described must be found in effective teaching of and action 
on the ecumenical idea, the idea of the universal church of 
Christ, which has power to lift Christians out of humanism, 
parochialism, secularism, denominationalism. 








THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF JAMES RELLY 


WAYNE K. CLYMER 
Forest Hills, New York 


I 
LIFE AND INFLUENCE 


In 1770 John Murray came to America,’ and in a few 
years was recognized as the foremost advocate of Universalism 
in this country. Today he is heralded as the Father of Uni- 
versalism. The Universalist Church is well aware of its debt 
to this apostle, but the indebtedness of John Murray to James 
Relly is not seldom overlooked. Murray claimed no originality 
for the framework of his theology, and unhesitatingly admitted 
that his doctrines were those preached and published by his 
Welsh friend whose acquaintance he had made several years 
before coming to America. When the news of Relly’s death 
reached Murray, he wrote that his “reasons for attachment 
[to Relly], for homage, were similar to those which actuated 
Timothy in his devotion to the Apostle Paul,’”* and although 
he was constantly drawn into controversy, John Murray held 
unswervingly to Rellyan theology to the last days of his life. 

James Relly deserves consideration, however, not merely 
because he was the intellectual father of John Murray, but 
also because he was a man of imagination and originality. 
Although he was not a first-class mind, his bizarre theology 
represents one of the most extreme modifications of Calvinism 
in either the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. At times 
his arguments are more worthy than is his presentation of 
them, and very often his conclusions are not worthy of the 
logic by which they are supported; but through it al] there 
can be felt the bold adventurer following out what he feels to 
be implicit in Pauline theology. He was not a liberal and 
would have been willing at any time to sacrifice his doctrine 
of universal salvation for the general tenets of orthodoxy. But 


1 Alfred S. Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, Hell’s Ramparts Fell, The Life of 
John Murray (Boston, 1941), 69. Hereafter cited as Life of John Murray. 
2 John Murray, The Life of Rev. John Murray (Boston, 1833), 177. Hereafter 
cited as Murray’s Life. 
193 
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whatever his intentions, he was a liberating influence and was 
no small factor in giving rise to a movement which bore only 
the slightest resemblance to his thought. 

James Relly was born in the county of Pembroke, North 
Wales, in the year 1722. The details of his life have been lost 
from the records of history, and had it not been for Walter 
Wilson, we would know even less than we do. Fortunately, 
when Wilson was writing his History and Antiquities of Dis- 
senting Churches and Meeting Houses in London, he inter- 
viewed a man who had been a member of Relly’s congregation 
and from him learned a few facts concerning Relly’s life.‘ 
From this work, plus the information given us in John 
Murray’s autobiography, the journals of Wesley and White- 
held, and the scant references in Relly’s books, we are able 
to piece together the outline of his life and to learn something 
of his temperament. 

Relly received a grammar school education at Pembroke,* 
or at least attended the school for a time. This was the extent 
of his formal education. In later years he was aware that a 
knowledge of letters and a beautiful style of writing were 
often mistaken for wisdom and insight, but he keenly felt 
his lack of training and was often chided by his critics for 
using such poor grammar. In self-defense he often took sev- 
eral paragraphs in his books to point out that it was the content 
and not the form which he urged his readers to consider serious- 
ly... Whether or not as a boy Relly was hindered from going 
to school we do not know, but it is likely that he was not 
interested in studies, for he is described as a reckless and 
strong tempered youth of great bodily strength.” At the usual 
age he became an apprentice to a cow farrier, an occupation 
for which he was physically well suited.’ It is improbable that 
he had any intensive religious training, or at least any effective 
training, for at the age of nineteen* he accompanied a group 

3 W. Wilson, History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses 


in London (London, 1933), I, 358. 
4 Ibid., I, 358. 
5 E. g., Eunuch for the Kingdom of Heaven’s Sake, 58; Preface to The 
Sadducee Detected and Refuted, in Remarks on the Works of Richand 
Coppin (London, 1764); Preface to Union; or, a Treatise of the Consanguinity 
and Affinity between Christ and His Church (first edition, London, 1759). 
Hereafter cited respectively as Eunuch; The Sadducee; Union. 
Wilson, op. cit., I, 359. 
Tbid., I, 359. 
Assuming that this was Whitefield’s first visit to Wales, which was in 1741. 
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of boys who were intent upon disturbing a religious service 
conducted by George Whitefield.” The means these boys plan- 
ned to employ can be only conjectured, but from the diaries of 
Wesley and Whitefield we learn that very often the preachers 
received harsh treatment at the hands of such groups. On one 
occasion Whitefield came near losing his life as the result 
of a stoning. 


As was scheduled, the party met at the scene of the service, 
but once Whitefield ascended the pulpit and began to speak 
in his singularly powerful voice, Relly forgot his original 
purpose in attending the meeting. The memories of that day 
were never lost from his mind. When in the year 1770 the 
news reached him of Whitefield’s death, he wrote a poem in 
which he recalled this first impression: 


Remember’d be the Day, when first I saw 

In thee, what smote the hostile mind with awe: 
In the midst of thousands, I beheld thee stand 
Preaching Salvation to a guilty land: 

Thy face confess’d the presence of the Lord, 
While from thy tongue flow’d his annointed Word; 
Unctious, and pointed with such heavenly Art, 
As ev’n to penetrate the flinty Heart. 

‘Tis true, thou plantedst Terrors in my Breast, 
Which still pursued me ’til I found the Rest, 
The Rest remaining for the sons of God, 
Procur’d and guaranteed’d by Jesus’ Blood.’° 


Not many days after this first meeting Relly was “converted” 
and became deeply interested in the work Whitefield was do- 
ing.’ This was probably in 1741 when Whitefield was making 
his first tour of Wales and marks the beginning of Relly’s 
ministry under the great evangelist. Relly appears to have 
impressed Whitefield so much that he selected James and his 
brother John (whom James had converted) as preachers to 
do missionary work in Wales. Probably Whitefield instructed 
them for some months before sending them out to work in- 
dependently. We hear nothing more of John Relly after this 


9 Wilson, op. cit., I, 359. 

10 Written on Hearing of the Much-Lamented Death of the Rev. Mr. George 
Whitefield (London, 1770), (a broadside). 

11 Relly speaks of Whitefield instilling ‘‘Terror’’ in his heart which ‘‘pursued’’ 
him. Relly evidently did not become a convert on the occasion of this 
first meeting. 
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commission except that he collaborated with James in the 
writing of a volume of hymns and songs. 


James Relly’s first charge was at Ridllaniregg,’* where 
he remained for several years enjoying much popularity. Of 
the few following years we know only that he was active 
and apparently successful in his work, and that he was trans- 
ferred to England. In June, 1747 he reported to Whitefield 
the results of his missionary endeavors. “I examine the whole 
society in Bristol once a week, the brethren on Sunday evening, 
and the sisters on Wednesday evening; and our Savior has 
blessed it to the quickening of many. There seems also to be 
a good report at Bath.’’* In December, 1747 he wrote again 
to Whitefield: 


I formed twenty or more into a society at Birmingham; and on examining 
them, was satisfied of the spirit of grace working in their hearts. Yester- 
day many assembled to hear the Word of God at Tewkesbury, but we 
were assaulted by such a furious mob, that all was turned into confusion, 
They flapped the tables, stamped on the floor, pushed the people, swore, 
cursed, laughed, pricked with pins, threw handfuls of snuff, and brick- 
bats, and dirt. I discoursed about an hour; but the noise still increasing 


I left off.* 


Six years as an evangelist, opposed by both the organized 
church and mobs, had not discouraged Relly, and in his reports 
there is nothing to indicate that he was out of harmony with 
Whitefield’s doctrines and methods. Nevertheless he must 
have faced serious problems and done thinking on his own ac- 
count, for three years later he broke with Whitefield.” 


Whitefield makes no mention of Relly leaving his band 
of preachers, nor does Relly record the incident in any of his 
books. Hence there has been some question as to what occa- 
sioned the breach. It has generally been assumed that doctrinal 
differences were at the root of the matter. This assumption 
is confirmed by the much neglected broadside which has already 
been mentioned. 

12 Wilson, op. cit., I, 360. 

13 Luke Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whiteficld (New York, 1877), 
IT, 161. 

Ibid., TI, 161, 

Whitley, W. T., A History of British Baptists. Second (revised) edition 
(London, 1932), 229. The author does not give his source for the date, but 
it is likely in view of other circumstances which followed. Whitley says 
that the break occurred in 1750. 
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Yet from that moment I thy name Rever’d, 
And to thy doctrine faithfully adher’d. 

Nor did the difference, which at last, 
Respecting Freeness, and Extent of Grace, 
Ere make me treat irrev’rently thy name, 

Or wish to blast thy Apostolic Fame, 

But still retained for thee, when I withdrew, 
The love, the Rev’rence, to a father due.'® 


It thus appears clear that by 1750 Relly had arrived at the 
notion of universal salvation on a basis which he thought was 
consistent with the doctrines of Whitefield except for the 
“Freeness” and “Extent of Grace.’ There is no reason to 
suppose that the differences between the two men were of 
any other nature than doctrinal. However, Relly was sim- 
plifying the matter somewhat when he said they differed only 
on the freeness of grace. It is quite probable, as we shall have 
occasion to consider later, that the notion of the extent of 
grace grew out of a more fundamental theological problem, 
though it was probably the matter of universalism that White- 
field could not tolerate. 

Despite this break, however, Whitefield had made an 
indelible impression on the thought of Relly. Faith in the 
Bible as the literally inspired word of God remained with him; 
the broad outlines of Calvinism were never lost, expecially the 
Calvinistic legalism. From Whitefield he also inherited a 
strong prejudice against every form and claim of human 
perfection and human merit. The inherent and ineradicable 
sinfulness of man is a theme that runs through each of his 
books. Calvinism is a logical system and to modify it at 
one point entails modification at other points. By the time 
Relly had completed his own system he had discussed several 
important doctrines, but to the very end the Calvinistic back- 
ground remained. It is for this reason that Relly’s system is 
called a modification. His debt to Whitefieid is great. To 
make the break must have given him much concern, for Uni- 
versalism was a common foe of both the Calvinists and the 
Arminians—and religious hatred knows no mercy. That he 
took the step reveals his honesty and conviction. 

After leaving Whitefield, Relly continued from city to 
city preaching his gospel of the universal grace of God, and, 


16 Written on Hearing of the Much-Lamented Death of the Rev. Mr. George 
Whitefield (London, 1770). 
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according to Murray, sent out some converts as preachers.” 
In 1756 he was in Carrickfergus, Ireland, preaching against 
John Wesley, whom he characterized as a “hireling and false 
prophet.” Wesley seems not to have been impressed with 
Relly and said on the above mentioned occasion that Relly 
could not say anything of significance. Some years later 
Wesley wrote of him as being among the “wretches” who “call 
themselves ‘Methodists, and who abhor true Methodists as 
much as they do the Pope; and ten times more than they do 
the devil.” 

At about this time Murray came into contact with Relly. 
Some elaboration of the friendship between the two men is 
necessary, for it throws light upon Relly’s life and reveals his 
influence on his better-known disciple. Circumstantial evi- 
dence makes it appear that Relly settled in London about 1757.” 
Murray had also drifted into London a few years before and 
had become a regular attendant at Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
where he found Calvinism more to his taste than Wesley’s 
Arminianism. His father, whom Murray greatly admired, had 
been a Calvinist despite his close friendship with and admira- 
tion for John Wesley. Murray had also been a class leader 
under Wesley’s appointment, but he had never forgotten the 
stern faith of his father. Among Whitefield’s followers Relly 
was extremely unpopular. Years later when Murray wrote the 
story of his life, he said that when he first heard one of Relly’s 
preachers he would have considered himself “highly favored 
to have been an instrument in the hand of God, for the taking 
the life of a man whom I had never seen; and in destroying 
him I should have nothing doubted, that I had rendered es- 
sential service both to the Creator and the created.”” It is 


17 John Murray, Murray’s Life, 72. 

18 Luke Tyerman, Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley (New York, 1872), 
II, 240. Hereafter cited as Life of Wesley. 

19 Ibid., IIT, 240. 

20 The real difficulty in settling dates is that Murray’s autobiography, which 
should give the clues to Relly’s work in London, does not date any of the 
important events. In 1759 Relly published his book entitled Union. Two 
years later he wrote Antichrist Resisted, a reply to a Mr. Mason who had 
criticized his book in a pamphlet. Before publication, Mason gave the 
latter to Murray to read. This was probably in 1760. In speaking of the 
pamphlet, Murray says that he had been curious to hear Relly who had 
been in London ‘‘many years.’’ Thus, if in 1756 Relly was preaching in 
Ireland, and if in writing of events in 1760 Murray could say that Relly 
had been in London for ‘‘many years,’’ he must have settled at Coachmaker’s 
Hall very near the year 1757. 

21 Murray’s Life, 72. 
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difficult to appreciate the bitterness that existed among these 
religious sects. Name-calling was only one mode of defaming 
an opponent. Wilson attributes Relly’s being called ‘‘anti- 
nomian” more to bitterness than to the doctrines which he 
proclaimed. “‘It is not an uncommon thing,” he writes, ‘in 
controversies concerning the doctrines of grace; even where 
the differences have been much smaller than between Relly and 
his opponents, for one party to brand the other with the 
opprobrious epithet of Antinomian or Arminian.’** The term 
“antinomian” was mild. Murray says: 


Relly was described, as a man black with crimes; an atrocious offender, 
both in principle and practice. He had, it was said, abused and deserted 
an amiable wife; and, it was added, that he retained in his house an 
abandoned woman; and that he not only thus conducted himself, but, 
publicly, and most nefariously taught his hearers to dare the laws of 
their country, and their God. Hence, said my informers, the dissipated 
and unprincipled of every class, flock to his church; his congregation is 
astonishingly large, the carriages of the great, block up the street, in 
which his meeting house stands, and he is the idol of the voluptuous of 
every description. All this, and much more was said, industriously propo- 
gated, and credited in every religious circle. Denominations at variance 
with each other, most cordially agreed in thus thinking, and thus speaking 
of Relly, of his preaching or of his practice.** 

When finally Murray got up enough courage to visit Coach- 

maker’s Hall, where Relly preached, he found that the main 
charges were false. 
No coaches thronged the street, nor surrounded the door of this meeting 
house; there was no vestige of grandeur either within or without. The 
house had formerly been occupied by Quakers; there were no seats, save 
a few benches; and the pulpit was framed of a few rough boards, over 
which no plane had ever passed. The audience corresponded with the 
house. They did not appear very religious; that is, they were not 
melancholy ; and I therefore suspected they had not much piety.*4 

Undoubtedly most of the charges were the result of mali- 
cious gossip. Relly is described as a man of rough manners and 
probably would not have attracted the wealthier classes. His 
natural ability as a preacher, however, did gain for him a 
large following for several years. Were it not for evidence 
presented by Tyerman,” we could dismiss all charges brought 
against Relly as the outgrowth of religious intolerance. For 


22 Wilson, op. cit., I, 358. 

23 Murray’s Life, 85-86. 

24 Ibid., 36. 

25 Tyerman, Life of Wesley, II, 400. 
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his story Tyerman refers to the London Monthly. It is to be 
remembered that the biographer of Wesley was not a friend 
of Relly and speaks most disparagingly of him. Neverthe- 
less the story is worthy of note. In 1764 a chancery action 
was brought against Relly by a Yorkshire lady who accused 
him of fraudulently obtaining from her, while in a religious 
frenzy, a deed securing to himself an annuity of five pounds. 
She also declared that at another time a considerable sum of 
money had been obtained under similar circumstances. The 
court ruled that the deed should be canceled and the money 
refunded. What all the facts were in the case we do not 
know. It may be that Relly was more innocent than the 
account shows, but the record casts a shadow that we could 
well wish were not there. 


3ut to return to 1760. Murray had become a well-known 
and respected member of Whitefield’s congregation. Hence 
it was not unnatural that he should be approached to bring 
back into the fold one who had departed from the faith. A 
voung lady of the congregation was reported to have become 
attached to Rellyan Universalism. To this lady Murray was 
instructed to go with two or three of the brethren and show 
her the error into which she had fallen. With much confidence 
Murray went to the home of the erring one and began the conver- 
sation by quoting the Scripture, ‘He that believeth not, shall 
be damned.” The dialogue which followed, as recorded by 
Murray, is of special interest not only because it marks the 
beginning of Murray’s interest in Rellyan theology, but also 
because it is no doubt characteristic of the method Relly and 
his disciples followed in arguing with their opponents. The 
argument may also give us a clue as to what gave rise to Relly’s 
early doubts when he was a preacher under Whitefield. The 
conversation proceeded thus: 


“And pray sir,” said the young lady, with great sweetness, “Pray sir, 
what is the unbeliever damned for not believing?” 

What is he damned for not believing? Why he is damned for not believ- 
ing! 

“But my dear sir I asked what was that, which he did not believe, for 
which he is damned ?” 

Why, for not believing in Jesus Christ, to be sure. 

“Do you mean to say, that unbelievers are damned, for not believing there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ ?” 
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No, I do not; a man may believe there was such a person, and yet be 
damned. 

“What then, sir, must he believe, in order to avoid damnation?” 

Why he must believe that Jesus Christ was the complete Savior. 

“Well, suppose he were to believe, that Jesus was the complete Savior of 
others, would this belief save him?” 

No, he must believe for himself, that Jesus Christ is his complete Savior. 
“Why, sir, is Jesus Christ the Savior of any unbelievers ?” 

No, Madam. 

“Why then, should any unbeliever believe, that Jesus is his Savior, if 
he is not his Savior?” 

I say he is not the Savior of any one, until he believes. 

“Then, if Jesus be not the Savior of the unbeliever, until he believes, the 
unbeliever is called upon to believe a lie. It appears to me, sir, that Jesus 
is the complete Savior of unbelievers ; and the unbelievers are called upon to 
believe the truth; and that, by believing they are saved, in their own ap- 
prehension, saved from all those dreadful fears, which are consequent upon 
a state of conscious condemnation.” 

No madam; you are dreadfully, I trust fatally misled. Jesus never was, 
never will be, the Savior of any unbeliever. 

“Do you think that Jesus is your Savior, sir?” 

I hope he is. 

“Were you always a believer, sir?” 

No madam. 

“Then you were once an unbeliever, that is, you once believed that Jesus 
was not your Savior. Now, as you say, he never was nor never will be, 
the Savior of any unbeliever; as you were once an unbeliever, he cannot 
be your Savior.” 

He never was my Savior till I believed. 

“Did he die, for you, till you believed, sir?’ 


At this point Murray says that he was extremely embarrassed 
and looking at his watch discovered that it was late and con- 
veniently remembered that he had another engagement. 


This encounter did Murray’s pride no good, and it threw 
his thinking into a whirl—‘T felt her remarks were indeed 
unanswerable.’ Nevertheless he continued to oppose Rellyan 
doctrines, and even after visiting Relly’s meeting house he 
thanked God that he was none of them that followed the 
heretic. About this time Murray joined a certain Mr. Mason, 
a Methodist layman “of high standing in the religious world.” 
Mr. Mason had gathered about him a group of men who came 
together to study the Scriptures. One evening Mason asked 
Mr. Murray to remain after session. He gave Murray a copy 
of his rebuttal to Relly’s Union, later to be discussed. Murray 


26 Murray, Murray’s Life, 84-5. 
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had not forgotten his encounter with the lady who had so 
thoroughly beaten him in argument. At last he thought he 
would see her arguments met. Much to his disappointment 
Mason seemed to fail in his endeavor to overturn Relly’s 
arguments. It was not until some months afterward that a 
copy of Relly’s Union fell into his hands. After reading it, 
and going once more to hear Relly, he was convinced that 
Relly correctly interpreted the Scriptures. He went through a 
trying struggle before he could emotionally accept this new 
creed, but afterwards the intellect and emotions joined in em- 
bracing the doctrine of Christ’s union with all men. This 
decision was soon known and Murray was excommunicated 
from Whitefield’s congregation. Murray makes no mention of 
Whitefield in his record of the ordeal. It is possible that 
Whitefield was on one of his preaching missions at the time 
of these proceedings. 

In the years that followed Murray found his new friend 
to be of much consolation to him. Murray faced hardship 
and disappointment from early life until his death, and although 
the doctrines of Relly were not accepted for consolation, they 
did prove a comfort to him. Time and again Murray turned 
to Relly for inspiration to carry him through his suffering. 
JLooking back upon those troublesome years in England, Mur- 
ray wrote that “through all these sad scenes of sorrow, I 
had one friend, from whom I derived real consolation. This 
friend was James Relly . . . This kind friend often visited 
me; and in conversing with him I found my heart lightened 
of its burden.’’’’ On these occasions Relly urged Murray to 
become a minister, but Murray consistently declined. Little 
did Relly realize that posterity would remember him only by 
the fame of this sorrowing man who believed in him, but who 
showed no inclination to propagate the doctrines to which he 
adhered. On July 21, 1770, the year of Whitefield’s death, 
Murray sailed for America.” He never saw James Relly 
again, but he made his books popular and was influential in 
having them published in this country. 

In 1764, or shortly thereafter, Relly moved his place of 
meeting from Coachmaker’s Hall to Bartholomew Close (form- 
erly Presbyterian), where he remained until mid-summer 1769, 


27 Ibid., 108. 
28 Cole and Skinner, Life of John Murray, 177. 
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after which he secured the old meeting house in Crosby Square. 
Here he continued to preach until his death, April 25, 1778. 
Although he was only fifty-six, it appears that his work was 
finished. Already he had lost much of his popularity, owing 
somewhat to the stigma of antinomianism and the odium at- 
tached to the report that his opinions led to immorality. His 
body was interred in the Baptist burial ground, Maze Pond, at 
Southwark, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
Two elegies were written by his admirers and two engravings 
have been made of his portrait, one by June and the other 
by Sylvestre Harding. There appears to be no descendant 
now living. At his death he left one daughter and a widow 
who was still living in 1808. 


For three years the congregation which Relly had found- 
ed continued to struggle along, and in 1781 Elhanan Winchester 
was called as pastor.” Winchester was an American and had 
been a Baptist minister, but had become a “universalist of the 
Chauncian school.’ His coming, however, did not stem the 
decline. Soon afterwards the congregation dispersed and it 
never revived. 


Relly was soon forgotten in England by both his friends 
and enemies, and despite Murray’s influential work in America, 
Relly and his thought were soon forgotten here. The cause 
of Universalism flourished in America, but Murray was un- 
successful in converting the later leaders of the movement to 
Rellyan theology. Like Relly, Murray did not cleave to Uni- 
versalism for mere sentimental reasons, and it gave him no 
little concern that Universalism was being proclaimed upon 
a different basis from that which Relly had taught. He be- 
lieved whole-heartedly in the Scriptural interpretations of his 
spiritual father. It was with sadness that he saw at the end 
of his life that the message to which he had given his life 
helped to initiate a movement which had other bases than those 
of his preaching. During the last days of his life Murray 
wrote to a friend, “I do not know a single preacher in this 
country, if I except Rev. John Tyler, of Connecticut, who is 
with me in sentiment respecting gospel truth, although there 
are many private Christians who are happy in the belief of 


29 John M’Clintock and James Strong, ‘‘ Rellyanites,’’ Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature (New York, 1879), VIII, 1034-35. 
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those glad tidings.’’*’ Mrs. Murray, who completed the auto- 
biography of her husband after his death, concluded in a 
similar strain that “if we except the Rev. John Tyler, Episcopal 
Minister in Norwich, Connecticut, and the Rev. Edward Mit- 
chell in the city of New York, we do not know that the senti- 
ments of any preacher of Universalism now upon this continent 
are exactly in unison with the departed promulgator.”” In 
1805 Tyler published anonymously six discourses, Universal 
Damnation and Salvation, Clearly Proved by the Scriptures 
of the New and Old Testament, based on Rellyan principles. 
The name of Relly is conspicuously absent. Tyler presents his 
doctrine in a way which is clearly his own, though he was 
undoubtedly acquainted with Relly’s ideas. Mitchell published 
The Christian Universalist in 1935. This was a_ church 
discipline to be used by the society which he had helped to 
found in New York. It contained a catechism, marriage cere- 
mony, inspirational letters, etc. Neither man added anything 
of significance to the basic tenets of Murray and Relly. There 
has never been a revival of Universalism on Rellyan principles. 
Other theologians have taken seriously the concept of human- 
ity’s union with Christ, and developed it, but they were not 
under Relly’s influence. 


II 
RELLY’s [THOUGHT 


Reily wrote that he separated from Whitefield as a result 
of their difference of opinion respecting ‘‘reeness and Extent 
of Grace.” This statement may be taken at face value. White- 
field could tolerate differences of viewpoint, as he demonstrated 
in certain of his relationships with John Wesley, but there was 
a limit. A doctrine that led to universal salvation was beyond 
that limit. The important consideration, however, is not so 
much what occasioned Relly’s break with Whitefield, but 
rather how Kelly arrived at his final position, and what was 
the theological framework that supported this position. Relly 
rarely mentioned the names of his antagonists or of those 
whose opinions he shared. The only mention of Whitefield 
is in the elegy written upon the death of Whitefield. Two of 
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his books** are based upon the works of others, but these were 
both written in defense of his established theology. His own 
claim is that it was after he had laid aside all books and turned 
exclusively to the Scriptures that he evolved his doctrine of 
union with Christ. Such assertions are justly treated with 
caution, but aside from a strong Calvinistic influence, Relly is 
alone in his justification for belief in universal salvation. It 
is clear, however, that certain presuppositions and demands 
led him to his final theory. 

In the preface to Union he tells of the experiences that 
stimulated him to reconsider his theology: 


...1 was for a long season, after satisfied of the redemption which is in 
Christ; very uneasy at times, concerning the Equity thereof: . . . at 
length I met with one, who (though his zeal, and self-sufficiency, bare 
no proportion to mine,) was far my superior in understanding: after he 
had with coolness heard what I had to say, he asked me wherein was the 
justice, and equity, of one Man’s suffering Death, yea even the torments 
of Hell, for another: so contrary to reason and also the testimony of 
scripture, which often declares, that the Righteous shall not suffer for the 
Wicked; but that every man’s sin should be charged upon his own head, 
&c. I was not prepared for such a question as this and was therefore 
involved in a difficulty, which I could not obviate. I appealed to the 
Sovereignty of God, it was granted that God was Sovereign, and that 
from his Sovereign pleasure, he created us, redeemed us, &c. having noth- 
ing to move him to it, but his own will: yet he wills nothing but that what 
is just, and equitable, because he is just when he judgeth, and justifieth. 
I would then have urged, that as God is infinitely above us; his tho’ts, and 
ways above ours; we are not to conceive of him, his Justice and Equity, 
according to our low, and scanty notions thereof. It was answered, if 
I granted that mankind had any true notion of Justice, and Equity, though 
but in the smallest degree, then what is contrary to this, must be much 
more so to God, whose Justice and Truth, is infinite, pure, and eternal. 
I urged other matters, to as little purpose, and though I confidently con- 
tinued in my former assertion, yet I was forced to abate much of my 
self-importance, and very often afterwards, was greatly disturbed in my 
mind, on account of these things. As far as my capacity would admit, 
I applied myself to reading; and read a great many Books, treating of 
redemption by Jesus Christ; and found them all run in one channel, viz. 
that Man being a debtor, and transgressor, and unable to save himself, 
Jesus Christ became his surety, under an engagement to pay his debts, 
and to bear his punishment: The Equity of which, is generally resolved 
into the Sovereignty of God, or accounted for, from the willingness of 


32 James Relly, Antichrist Resisted in a reply to a Pamphlet, Wrote by W. 
Mason, entitled Antinomian Heresy exploded: in an Appeal to the Christian 
World; against the Unscriptural Doctrines, and Licentious Tenet of Mr. 
James Relly, advanced in his Treatise of Union (London, 1761). Hereafter 
cited as Antichrist Resisted; The Sadducee. 
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Christ (as an independent Divine Person) to suffer, in the sinners stead: 
whilst others satisfy themselves, with the bare positive assertion, that it 
is equitable, for one person to be surety for another, not only in case of 
Debt; but even in capital offences. Those resolutions, I read, over and 
over, but rather more perplexed than satisfied thereby. In vain it was, 
that the most pious and orthodox writers, and preachers, explained the 
matter thus: I was constrained to despise all human authority, in things 
of this nature, especially where there was not the shadow of Reason and 
Equity. I applied myself more carefully, to the reading and study of the 
Scripture; as without notes, or expositions: submitting in spirit, unto 
Him, who first dictated, and hath taken it upon him to make us under- 
stand them. And thence it was, I discerned according to that scanty 
measure I have attained, what I conceive to be the harmony of divine 
Truth, viz. the Union of Christ and the Church; . . .*3 


It is evident from this account that Relly’s problem is the 
search for justice in the atonement. This was no secondary 
issue, and his question struck at the heart of the Christian 
faith. He is not one of the liberal minds who were challeng- 
ing the very idea of atonement; he wanted to know how Christ 
atoned for sin, and wherein was the equity of the deed. It 
would have been easy for him to have taken refuge in the 
sovereignty of God as did many of his Calvinistic friends, 
but Relly was more Catholic than Reformed in his faith in 
human reason. He believed that there was a continuity be- 
tween human and divine attributes. 


This simple voice of nature, differs from revelation only as the /esser 
light which rules the Night, differs from the greater which rules the Day: 
and what is discoverable by the Jesser light [reason] is much more so by 
the greater. For revelation reflecting upon those innate principles, throws 
such a light around us, that we can come much farther, see more clearly, 
and determine with greater certainty.** 


Hence that which is unjust to the human mind would be all 
the more so to the divine. Relly had once and for all abandoned 
any theory of the atonement that would not satisfy the demands 
of justice. He was ready enough to admit the sovereignty of 


God, 


Yet this hinders not the Method and Execution of this Grace, its being 
according to equity, and that such as We, by Reason and Revelation may 
properly conceive of. But when sovereignty is introduced from first to 
last; to the utter exclusion of equity, which is often done (as a palliative 


33 Xii-xv. 
34 Union, 102. 
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for man’s ignorance in divine things) the consequences attending are 
dangerous.°*° 


Sovereignty must never be understood as mere arbitrariness; 
God acts only according to the mandates of justice. This po- 
sition cannot be emphasized too strongly, for it determines 
Relly’s whole framework. It was because the Universalists 
who followed took love as the normative category that they 
could not follow Relly. For them justice was conditioned by 
love; for Relly love was conditioned by justice. God is first 
of all just. 


It is contrary to Justice to afflict the Innocent: to punish and destroy him, 
is cruelty and injustice. . . . Where is the Justice of charging the black 
rebellion and crying guilt of Man upon the pure and spotless head of 
Jesus? . . . To say that the undertaking on Christ’s part was voluntary, 
neither proves nor implies, his right to suffer: because it is not his 
willingness, but the approbation of divine Justice, which proves His 
right to taste the Death of the Cross. And, as the nature and property 
of Justice, is always its own rule of acting; it can not admit the Innocent’s 
being punshed, nor the Transgressor’s being aquitted.*® 


When asked about the love and mercy of God, he replies 
that it would be a defect in love and mercy, as well as justice, 
for God to punish his innocent Son.* 


It is clear that if Relly wishes to evolve a theory of the 
atonement to satisfy the demands of a rather crude justice, 
there are certain prerequisites. Jesus must have suffered justly, 
and since to suffer justly implies guilt, Jesus must have died 
guilty of sin. Yet it was not merely for his sins that he died, 
for the scriptures teach that “Christ died for us.” This 
raises another problem, for as Jesus must not suffer unjustly, 
so we must not be permitted to escape suffering for our sin. 
We have sinned, and sin must be punished. How can it be 
that the Christ who lived so perfectly should die and in that 
death atone for our sin, and this act be just both for Christ 
and for us? This is Relly’s question and he goes to the 
Bible for an answer. If there is any justice in this transaction, 
and Relly never doubts that there is, there obviously must be 
some kind of union between Christ and the race whereby Christ 
shares the guilt of man, and man shares the virtue of Christ. 


35 Tbid., 2, note. 
36 Ibid., 7. 
37 Ibid., 11. 
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Only thus could Christ be worthy of death and man be made 
righteous. Relly found a figure that fitted his needs perfectly 
—‘He is the head of the body, the church.’ ‘To this passage 
he added other sayings of Paul which refer to the church as 
the body of Christ. If in some way we are members of Christ’s 
body, our sin would fall upon him, and if he should be punished, 
we too should be punished. Likewise we might partake of 
his righteousness. 

The garments of his arguments are rather absurd, and 
he very often garbles passages of scripture, but behind his 
symbolic language runs a hard logic. He was a conservative 
speaking to conservatives, and in this circle it was not doubted 
that there was some kind of union between Adam and the 
race that rendered his sin ours. The very heart of Relly’s 
argument is that: 


... If it be granted that there was such an Union between Adam and 
his Offspring, as render’d his sin theirs, why should it be thought a thing 
incredible, that the like Union, subsisting between Jesus and his Seed 
renders jis Condition theirs? especially as the Apostle hath stated the 
matter thus: As by one Man’s disobedience, many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one, shall many be made righteous, the scriptures here 
showing the method of Sim in Adam, and of Grace in Christ, takes an 
occasion to illustrate the latter by the former: intimating, that as sin 
came upon all Adam’s posterity, by his single act; before they had any 
capacity of sinning, after the similitude of /ws transgression; or of per- 
sonal concurrence with him in /iis iniquity: it must have been from such 
an Union to him, such an inclusion of the whole in him, as render’d his 
condition theirs in whatever state he was: hence, /iis Sin, its Curse and 
Fruit, was theirs, before they felt, knew it, or ever were conscious of 
Existence. Thus, by one Man’s disobedience, many were made sinners. 
In like manner, Christ’s righteousness is upon all his seed; by his single 
act, before they had any capacity of obeying, after the similitude of his 
obedience; or of assenting to what /e did, or suffered: This manifests 
such an Union to him, such an inclusion of the whole seed in jim, as 
renders his condition theirs, in every state which he passes through; inso- 
much that /iis righteousness, with all the blessings and fruits thereof, is 
theirs; before they have known it, believed it, or ever were conscious 
of Existence. Thus by the obedience of one are many made righteous. 

For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive: ... 
Why may not our salvation in Christ, from union with him, in his 
obedience, and death, be judged as reasonable as our condemnation in 
Adam, from union with him, in His sin and Misery? I acknowledge the 
latter is more familiar, when ] would do good evil is present with me; 
Whilst the former is more remote from our senses, and only manifest 


38 Col. 1, 18. 
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when we look not to the things which are seen but to the things which are 
not seen.*® 


Relly is writing only to those who grant that through the 
sin of .\dam the race became sinful, hence he does not need 
an elaborate proof as to how this union between Christ and 
the race is possible. If he is pressed at this point, he need 
only ask his opponents how such a union was possible in Adam, 
and this question would either undermine the whole theological 
framework of his antagonists or make reasonable the establish- 
ment of his own. Relly insisted that the influence of the 
“second Adam” was coextensive with that of the “first Adam.” 
However pointless these arguments may seem to the modern 
mind, they were of ultimate significance to the Evangelical move- 
ment of the eighteenth century. Relly was using a piece of 
dialectic that was driving his opponents to a consideration 
of doctrines long neglected. To refute Relly, they were led 
to ask fundamental questions about their own beliefs. 


That it is evident that men are fallen, but not so evident 
that all men are redeemed, does not concern Relly. He is 
admittedly not concerned with the practical application of 
doctrines. He 1s interested only in bald logic, whether it has 
any relation to life or not. The death of Christ must be justi- 
hed and he sees no other way of doing this other than framing 
a doctrine of union. 


With this doctrine as background he considers many of 
the orthodox dogmas. The historical life and death of Jesus 
are of inestimable importance. The cross is no mere symbol 
of the contending forces of good and evil. The death of 
Jesus effected salvation for the entire race. Two conditions 
were necessary for man to be saved. In the first place his 
sin must be punished—‘‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
and secondly, the moral law must be kept perfectly. Obviously 
man, being a sinner, was helpless to fulfill these demands. 
But in Christ both conditions were met. By his sinless life 
he fulfilled the moral law, and by his death the race, the 
members of his body, were punished. By virtue of this union 
all men have lived the perfect life in Christ and all have 
suffered for their sins. Our union with Christ gives us the 
benefit of his perfect life; Christ’s union with us brings our 


39 Union, 25-28 passim. 
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sin upon his head. Relly finds this a convenient theory to 
solve the problem that perplexes him. The fact that from 
this hypothesis many absurdities follow does not bother him. 
According to this doctrine of union, salvation is acquired once 
and for all, and God is justified in erecting the Cross. Nothing 
that man has done or can do is a factor in his redemption. 
When Christ died, the race was saved. 


He put himself in our condition, and was accepted as a law-fulfiller; and 
as a punished sinner, in lieu of the people. . . . The equity and reason, 
and basis for this; is the union subsisting between Christ and the 
Church.*° 


Once Christ had died salvation was complete—‘‘We were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.” If Christ died for our 
sins, the matter is ended, and there is nothing that man can 
do about it. “If my sins are not forgiven now, upon what 
condition will they be forgiven in the future, if at all? Must 
Jesus die again?” 

Justification is neither of works nor of faith. Nothing that 
we can do has anything to do with our salvation, all that was 
needed has been done by Christ. Relly felt that if justification 
were dependent either upon works or faith, man would be 
then capable of justifying himself, and Christ would not 
have completed the atonement. Justification independent of 
faith was a bombshell to the Evangelical movement.  Relly 
admitted that some doctrine of union with Christ had always 
been held in the church, and although the nature of this union had 
not been made clear, it was more or less dependent upon faith. 
For him nothing could be more absurd. How could believ- 
ing a thing to be true make it true? 


The matter proposed in the gospel to be believed is true: And relates to 
the Person of Christ, and his benefits. . . . Because this is a truth, there- 
fore it is to be believed, and as it is not made a truth by believing; but 
is in itself a truth, a perfect, and permanent, whether believed or not.‘ 


He then adds rather cleverly 


Indeed the Apostle says, through faith we understand the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, but it doth not say that Faith made the 
worlds. So truly through faith we understand our Union with Christ; 
yet it is not our Faith that makes it. 


40 Relly, The Life of Christ; The Perseverance of the Christian (London, 1762), 
15. Relly consistently identifies the church with the race. 
41 Union, 65-66. 
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But if it is not true until our believing, and by means thereof; then doth 
believing make that a truth, which was not a truth, and faith creates its 
own object, and then embraces it. This looks like the heathen Idolatry, 
first making their gods and then embracing them.*? 


In much the same vein he criticizes Mr. Mason, a Meth- 
odist layman, for making everything “depend upon believing 
rather than the truth believed.’’* 


It may be that Relly never comprehended what Wesley 
understood by “saving faith,’ but it is true that many of 
Wesley's followers seem to have made a certain type of emo- 
tional experience the basis of assurance. Relly discouraged 
his hearers from thinking that any sensation or set of feelings 
was the evidence of their salvation. The evidence of salvation 
is not something subjective; rather it is the historical and 
objective fact of Christ’s death, and the divine revelation of 
our union with him. 

Of what value then is faith if it plays no part in our 
redemption? Faith is of value in that it relieves the believer 
of the fears of the judgment and wrath of God which are 
consequent if the report of the gospel is not believed. Faith is 
the acceptance of objective facts and no more. 

It is evident that a doctrine of works could have no place 
in this framework. There is nothing for which to work, all 
has been done. The ethical life is commended only because 
we are members of the same social body and by such a life 
we “mutually bless each other.”” Relly for this reason was 
often accused of being an enemy of good works. This was 
really not true, and Relly argued in turn that the theories of 
election were a greater enemy to good works, for they encouraged 
people to think of themselves as especially favored of God 
over their neighbors.” Relly was always suspicious of any- 
one who emphasized ethics, for he felt that this was an attempt 
to make good works a means to salvation. 

lor the same reason he objected to ordinances and sacra- 
ments. He was never an extremist on this matter, and did 
not attempt to impose his views upon others.** But he did 


42 Union, 70. 

43 Antichrist Resisted, 24-25. 

44 Union, preface, xx. 

45 Relly, Salt of the Sacrifice; Or, the True Christian Baptism delineated Ac- 
cording to Reason and Spirit: As gathered from Sundry Discourses on that 
Subject (London, 1776), ii, preface. Hereafter cited as Christian Baptism. 
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feel that rites were superfluous insomuch as salvation had 
already been procured.** Ordinances hint that there is still 
something for us to do, that Christ did not complete the work. 
It is true that the apostles baptized, but Relly believed that 
when they did this, they were inconsistent with their doctrine,” 
just as were those Jewish Christians who continued circum- 
cision. It is more important that we follow the teachings of 
the apostles than it is that we follow their example. 

Wesley was preaching that through the influence of the 
Holy Spirit life could be purified. Sanctification was to be 
sought here and now. Relly hated this doctrine ‘ten times 
more than the devil,” as Wesley put it. Man was to be con- 
sidered justified and sanctified, but this claim could be made 
only by virtue of union with Christ, Actually man remains 
as much a sinner after his redemption as before; the quality 
of life was unchanged. Moreover it is not man, but Christ, 
who is to have the glory of perfection. Kelly shared the 
traditional low estimate of man. 


There is not one action of our lives, however, disinterested and generous 
it may seem; but what we promise some advantage, some consolation or 


pleasure to ourselves by it.** 


In his Christian Baptism he says, 


To such who know mankind, it is sufficiently notorious, that all friendship, 
love, goodwill, and kindness, subsisting among men, have their foundation 
in self only. In strict propriety, mankind know no other love than love 


for themselves.*® 


If man is a hopeless sinner, why did Jesus and his apostles 
keep before men the standard of perfection and command be- 
lievers to live accordingly? Relly’s answer is that the 
intention, . . . was to keep low the spirit of conceit and self-importance; 
and that they might themselves be under the necessity of a continual look- 
ing to Jesus.*° 


There is really nothing man can do about his depraved 
state. At best he can only recognize the fact and content him- 
or The Liberty wherewith Christ hath made US 


46 Relly, Christian Liberty 
Free (Gondon, 1775), 7 

47 Christian Baptism, 53. 

48 The Sadducee, 30-1. 

49 Christian Liberty, 41. 

50 Christian Baptism, 75-76 
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self in that in Christ he is justified and made righteous.” 
Of course being a sinner man can never quite do this.** No one 
can be perfect, and those who think they can are the greatest 
sinners, for they rebel against God who would have all men 
to glory in the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 


Relly found difficulty in dealing with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. He cannot deny that Pentecost changed the lives 
of those upon whom the Spirit came, but there is no place 
in his system for changed men. At one place he toys with 
the idea that the Holy Ghost was the ghost of Christ. What 
he really wanted to avoid was any idea of the Holy Spirit as 
an active agent aifecting the hearts and lives of believers. 
He explained that Pentecost was an extraordinary event and 
was peculiar to the early days of Christianity and did not 
“extend beyond that age.’’’* In his Letters he deals with the 
problem again, but with as little success. He finally resolves 
the matter into his convenient theory of union. 


It is particularly interesting that although the doctrine 
of universal salvation is implicit in the doctrine of union, in 
that all men are members of the body of Christ insomuch as 
the union of the race with the second Adam is coextensive 
with that of the first Adam, Relly denies that he is a universalist. 
When Mr. Mason charged him with the doctrine, he answered, 
“except Mr. Mason may be supposed to know what I believe, 
better than I do myself, I here tell the public, and him, also, 
that he hath lied against the truth in accusing me of this.’ 
He wanted it clearly understood that “It is the method of 
salvation only, which I treat in the doctrine of union, and not 
the number of its subjects.” Relly knew well enough that 
his doctrines led to universalism, but this was not his main 
interest, and he grew impatient when his critics refused to 
deal with his doctrine of union, and instead leveled their 
criticisms at the universalism which resulted. He was not 
vitally concerned about the extent of salvation; his problem 
was primarily that of the atonement. Of course he believed 
in universal salvation if it was arrived at by his doctrines. 


51 Relly, Salvation Compleated: and Secured in Christ, as the Covenant of the 
People. Considered in a Discourse on that Subject (London, 1760), 29. 

\2 Salvation Compleated, 28. The same idea is in Eunuch, 72. 

53 Christian Baptism, 90. 

54 Antichrist Resisted, 18. 

55 Ibid., 17. 
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That person who hath no other witness, or knowledge of salvation, but 
the opinion that it is universal; we respect in the same light as we do 
those, who from a supposition of their having some good in them, imagine 
themselves the predestined, and from thence conclude their safety.°°. 


In 1773 a congregation, presumably his own, pressed him 
for his opinion regarding the matter of univ ersal salvation.” 
The inference was that Relly had shied away from making his 
views on the question explicit. Had Relly’s central interest 
been universalism his congregation would have known his view 
before this late date. In answer to this request Relly wrote a 
series of letters in which he gave a frank exposition of his 
views. At the outset he makes it clear that he does not consider 
this question of supreme importance. It is a question among 
Christians 


of curiosity [rather] than of necessity. Hence I declare, that the rejoicing 
which I have in Christ Jesus, neither depends on, nor connects with, either 
side of the question ; but has its support, in the report and testimony of the 
Spirit speaking by the prophets and apostles concerning Jesus Christ, 
and his free and full salvation. Therefore should I be mistaken in my 
ideas, respecting the extent of the salvation of Christ, yet, this mistake 
can not in the least affect my own interest or rejoicing in that salvation; 
nor can I be distressed, or disappointed at the detection of error 
in such opinions, as I neither derived or expected comfort from.** 


Having premised these opinions he proceeds to give a 
clear picture of his ideas of last things. He begins by giving 
two meanings to the word “‘salvation.” It may refer to sal- 
vation from fear of judgment and punishment, in which case 
salvation depends upon believing the testimony of the scripture 
that Christ died for us.” All do not have this faith; those 
who do, are the elect. God chooses those to whom this faith 
is given.” In the second place salvation may mean eternal 
salvation, or everlasting bliss in heaven. 

At the end of the world there will be a resurrection unto 
life and a resurrection unto damnation. The former is for 
those who are saved by faith in their union in Christ; the 


56 Ibid. 

57 Relly wrote his answer, his Letters, in 1773. The incident may have 
oceurred the year before. 

58 Relly, Epistles: or The Great Salvation Contemplated; in a series of Letters 
to a Christian Society (London, 1776), 6-7. In the preface he says that ‘‘the 
manuscript has lain by me these three years.’’ The time of writing was then 
in 1773. 

59 Ibid., 13. 

60 Ibid., 27-28. 
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latter is the state of the unbeliever, a fearful looking forward 
to judgment. 
The state of unbelievers after death, is a state of suspence: oppressed 


with guilt and fear, they are compassed about with doubtfulness, and un- 
certainty respecting the final period.” 


This period, a kind of purgatory, is owing wholly to 
ignorance and unbelief. There is no more punishment for sin, 
for Christ has suffered once and for all. Finally Christ will 
come to these fearful subjects and reveal himself as their 
savior and as united with them as the head of the body. These 
shall then join those who entered immediately into paradise. 
Just how long these unbelievers will be permitted to remain in 
ignorance of their salvation, Relly does not claim to know, but 
he speaks of ‘“‘ages” and “eternities.”** At any rate the period 
will not be a short one. Relly wants to make sure that the 
believer has some advantage, for he concedes that there is 
little advantage in being a believer on earth—one may be freed 
from fear, but one is also scornfully treated for accepting 
Christ. 

Whenever Relly denies that he is a universalist, it is on 
the ground that he does not believe that unbelievers enter 
immediately into bliss, although every man will ultimately bene- 
fit from Christ’s sufferings. In The Sadducee he wages a long 
sham battle of this kind, and even goes so far as to list the 
reasons why universal salvation is unreasonable.** The ob- 
jections which he has to universalism, however, are all obviated 
when he introduces a period of suffering into his own scheme. 

For Relly the drama of human existence is summed up 
in two great acts, neither of which is enacted by man. In 
Adam all men sinned; in Christ all are redeemed. The fall 
left man a sinner; the Cross leaves him righteous, though un- 
changed. Man is saved for heaven, but not from his sins. 
This kind of doctrine immediately raises the question, Why 
damn all men and then save all men? God is sovereign, why 
was this way taken, why not save all from the beginning? 
Although this question is never posited, Relly attempts to 
answer it in his The Cherubimical Mystery. He calls attention 
to the fact that it is generally assumed 
61 Ibid., 148. 

62 Ibid., 152. 
63 The Sadducee, 78-86. 
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that if Adam had observed the precept, he and his posterity would have 
been saved by his obedience: and that Adam, being a free agent, instead 
of transgressing as he did, might have continued in his righteousness and 
thereby secured life to himself and his offspring.** 


Hence it is inferred that the whole plan of salvation is to bring 
man once more into his original righteousness before the fall. 
Against this theory Relly rebels. The death of Christ, he 
maintains, was no mere afterthought. Over against this gen- 
erally accepted theory Relly places his own. In the scripture 
which says that man was made “subject to vanity,” he sees 
the inference that man was created prone to sin, rather than 
in a state of perfection. Had this not been true man would 
have gone on living a good life and thereby obtained his own 
justification. But this, in Relly’s opinion would have achieved 
a result opposite to that desired by God. All things were 
created for Christ. It was therefore necessary that man be 
subject to vanity that he might realize his dependence upon 
Christ for righteousness. Man is not the end of creation, 
hence his return to original righteousness would not be the 
highest good. God is seeking primarily not the redemption of 
man, but the exaltation of his Son. Man, fallen and helpless, 
finds that his own faith, repentance, tears and obedience can- 
not help him in his misery. Only in Christ dare he look for 
salvation. This is the good, the end of all creation, viz., the 
glorification of Jesus Christ, and Relly sees this achieved not 
through a doctrine of universalism, but in the doctrine of union 
with Christ. For him Universalism was a subordinate doc- 
trine. 


Universalism has traveled far since Relly pieced together 
his strange doctrine. Today it rests upon reverence for human 
personality, the ultimate worth of the individual, and the love 
of God. Strangely enough the Father of Universalism in 
America came with Relly’s low conception of man and with 
justice as the normative category. The Universalism that 
Relly discovered to be the dome of his structure was made the 
foundation by those who followed. 


64 Thoughts on the Cherubimical Mystery; or an attempt to prove that the 
Cherubims were the emblems of Salvation by the Blood of Jesus (London, 
1780), 15. 
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THE GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN 
THE THOUGHT OF JOHN DONNE 


Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


About 1594 a young English poet, then in his twenty-first 
year, composed a satire on religion, described by Professor 
Grierson as “one of the earliest and most thoughtful appeals 
for toleration, for the candid scrutiny of religious differences, 
which was written perhaps in any country.”’ The satire 
directs its jibes at all men who choose their religion uncritically 
—whether they blindly turn to Rome or to the Church of Eng- 
land, whether to Geneva, to Atheism, or to religious relativism. 
The author advises, instead, a diligent searching out of the 
“right” and the “best” religion. The task, as he pictures it, 
is a dificult business, demanding of us that we inquire patiently 
and “doubt wisely’; for the Truth stands at the top of a 
steep and craggy hill, and only by a most careful circling of 
that hill can we reach the summit. 

The poem is the more remarkable in that the writer of 
it, John Donne, was the son of earnestly Catholic parents. 
Indeed, both the family’s past and present environed him with 
examples of Catholic martyrdom. Among his mother’s an- 
cestors was St. Thomas More; and her brothers were the re- 
nowned Jesuits, Ellis and Jasper Heywood, living in nominal 
or actual exile in the days of John’s boyhood. The future poet 
was educated by Romanist tutors. When he had studied for 
three years at Oxford, he left without a degree, because he had 
scruples as to taking the oath. In 1593 his only brother Henry 
was put in prison for harboring a Jesuit, and while there con- 
tracted a fever and died. Henry’s “martyrdom” precedes by 
only a year the probable date of John’s satire. The facts of 
the Donne family history hardly prepare us for the tolerant 
spirit which breathes in John’s poem. 

The young poet, however, had been keeping company 
more with courtiers and with men of letters than with Jesuits. 


1 The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), II, xvi, commenting on Satyre ITT. 
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This fact, probably, offers a clue as to why his religious think- 
ing had been moving for some time in the direction of liberal- 
ism. From 1591 onwards, according to Izaak Walton, Donne 
had begun to think adherence to a visible church might not 
be necessary; and therefore he “had betrothed himself to no 
religion that might give him any other denomination than a 
Christian.”* About this same time he was beginning to practice 
the sort of critical inquiry he recommends in the satire of 
1594. He was reading deeply in the writings of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, and he was undertaking a systematic examination 
of the points in divinity being controverted between the Roman 
and the Reformed churches. This pursuit, though laid aside 
during the years of Donne’s brief political career and dis- 
astrous marriage, engaged him actively again sometime before 
1609. In that year we find him writing against the Jesuits a 
tract entitled the Pseudo-Martyr. It reveals an encyclopedic 
acquaintance with theology; but what strikes us particularly 
is the author’s conciliatory spirit. The Preface declares his 
desire “to afford a sweete and gentle Interpretation to all 
professors of Christian religion, if they shake not the Founda- 
tion.”” Two further evidences of Donne’s spirit’ of toleration 
belong to this year 1609. The first occurs in a letter to his 
friend Sir Henry Goodyere: 


You know [Donne writes] I never fettered nor imprisoned the word 
Religion . . . immuring it in a Rome, or a Wittenburg, or a Geneva; 
they are all virtual beams of one Sun.° 


The second may be noted in another letter to Goodyere, in 


which Donne is commenting on a litany he has just made: 
That by which it will deserve best acceptation is, that neither the Roman 
Church need call it defective, because it abhors not the particular mention 
of the blessed triumphers in heaven, nor the Reformed can discreetly 
accuse it of attributing more than a rectified devotion ought to do.‘ 


This Litanie, which today may be read in Donne’s collected 
poems, has no petition addressed specifically to the Saints; 
yet it has petitions addressed to the Patriarchs, the Prophets, 
the Apostles, the Martyrs, the Confessors, the Virgins, and 


the Doctors. 


About six years later, in 1615, Donne was ordained into the 


2 Edmund Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), I, 2 
3 Ibid., I, 226. 
4 Ibid., I, 196. 
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ministry of the Anglican church, in which by 1621 he had 
risen to be Dean of St. Paul’s, and for the next ten years the 
most celebrated preacher of his day. His fame was not won 
by condescending to popular tastes, or by making appeals to 
the partisan spirit. Indeed, his very lack of partisanship sep- 
arates him somewhat from the political life of his church. As 
Professor Jordan has remarked, Donne’s “‘thought is to be 
linked with that of the moderates who subscribed to no party 
rather than with the main stream of Anglican theory.’” In 
an age which, like ours, seemed to demand the party man, 
Donne stood out for toleration and moderation, for a com- 
prehensive, non-sectarian faith. 


This does not mean that Donne avoided apologetics. 
Frequently we find him assailing what he believes to be errors 
and faults, either those of the Romanists, or those of the 
Sectaries; but occasionally he calls attention also to certain 
grave failures by Anglican Christians. “Compare us with 
Rome,” he exclaims in one of his sermons, “and I fear that 
will belong to us, which God says and swears in the prophet, 
‘As I live, saith the Lord, Sodom thy sister hath not done as 
thou hast done.’”’ Here Donne goes on to lament that as 
compared with the Romanists, “our sin hath made a descent 
below them that are below us.”’ And he reminds his Anglican 
listeners that the Church of Rome is, after all, “our sister”; 
for the Lord has called Sodom sister to Jerusalem, in order 
to indicate that “there is a fraternity grounded in charity, 
which nothing can divest.”* | Elsewhere Donne’s spirit of 
fraternity and charity appears typically when he says: 


Beloved, there are some things in which all religions agree; the worship 
of God, the holiness of life . . . I will fast and pray as much as any 
Papist . . . I will endeavour to be pure, as my father in heaven is 
pure, as far as any Puritan.” 


The words evidence a Protestantism alike self-critical and com- 
prehensive; but the sweet reasonableness of such a viewpoint 
did not satisfy all in a controversial age. The Puritans, we 
are told, suspected Donne of an inclination to popery, while 


5 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England (Harvard 
University Press, 1932-38), IT, 39. 

6 Henry Alford, The Works of John Donne (London, 1839), III, 43. 

7 Ibid., IT, 368. 
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Laud’s party at one time thought him in league with the 
Puritans." 

It must be admitted, I think, that Donne’s loyalty to the 
Church of England was, in a sense, provisional. No visible 
church could quite rank in his heart beside the church invisible; 
no national church could engage his love quite so fully as the 
notion of a universal church. The Essays in Divinity, written 
by Donne during the year which preceded his ordination, make 
clear that their author’s deepest loyalty is to “this great 
patriarchal catholic church, of which every one of us is a 
little chapel.’ This church, he says, has but one ground, 
Christ Jesus, in which are rooted both the Roman and the 
Reformed branches, alike sucking their vegetation from Christ. 
But the Roman, he thinks, has obscured this common ground” 
—thus furnishing Donne a negative reason for adhering to 
the Reformed church. His positive reason, on the other hand, 
is wholly pragmatic—namely, that the form of worship in the 
Anglican church is “more convenient, and advantageous than 
of any other kingdom, both to provoke and kindle devotion 
and also to fix it.”’* Donne offers this judgment merely as 
his “poor opinion,” not as a dogmatic claim. <A letter written 
at about this time to his friend Goodyere suggests the con- 
clusion that Donne was too well aware of the imperfections 
of all earthly churches to be willing to give to any an un- 
qualified affirmation. He writes: 


The channels of God’s mercies run through both fields [the Protestant 
and the Catholic]; and they are sister teats of His graces, yet both 
diseased and infected, but not both alike.’? 


These words represent Donne's view in the year of his ordina- 
tion, some twenty years after the 1594 satire on religion; but 
the critical attitude here exposed, that the various religions 
have only varying and imperfect legacies of grace, links the 
author directly with the hill-climber of the early Satyre. A 
restless seeker for the hilltop Donne continued to be, even after 
his ordination. Holy Sonnet XVIII, written sometime after 
1617, rather startles us with the poignant cry of one of its 


8 E. M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), 67. 
9 Augustus Jessopp, ed., Essays in Divinity (London, 1855), 104. 

10 Ibid., 126-27. 

11 Ibid., 131. 

12 Gosse, John Donne, II, 78. This letter ‘‘seems to belong to April, 1615.’’ 
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lines: “Show me deare Christ, thy Spouse, so bright and 
cleare.’ That Donne ever found on earth the one true church 
for which he yearned may well be doubted. He is not, 
certainly, the poet of Anglicanism in the sense that George 
Herbert is. Unlike Herbert, Donne seems disinclined to cher- 
ish any visible church as his spiritual home: the Anglican 
church is a sort of station on the soul’s journey to its home 
above, or, to use Donne’s own metaphor, an academy for the 
mind’s instruction in its long progress of considering God. 
My purpose in this paper will be, chiefly, to describe 
characteristic features of Donne’s thought which throw light 
on his position of religious toleration. That position can be 
analyzed, I think, as resting principally on four grounds: first, 
Donne’s critical questioning of human authority: secondly, his 
sceptical attitude regarding metaphysical definitions; thirdly, 
his “fundamentalist” reduction of dogma; and finally, his 
instrumentalist view of the church and the sacraments. In 
discussing these several points I shall indicate, wherever pos- 
sible, the sources of Donne’s views; and in conclusion I shail 
make some extended remarks about Donne’s sources in general. 


I 


When treating of the problem of authority, Donne’s ap- 
proach is that of a liberal Protestant. The early satire on 
religion raises just before its conclusion this question: What 
will it serve Thee at the Judgment Day 

To say a Philip, or a Gregory, 

A Harry, or a Martin taught thee this ?%% 
Another satire speaks of “grave Divines” as being simply 
“God’s conduits.”"* The phrase, implying as it does a some- 
what mechanical notion of human inspiration, implies also that 
authority is strictly God’s, and not to be thought of as residing 
in the person of any theologian. The view is continued in 
the much later Essays in Divinity, where Donne terms Aquinas 
“another instrument and engine of Thine” (i. e., of God).” 
Again, we note in Donne’s Litanie a stanza (xiii) on the 
Doctors of the Church concluding: 


13 Satyre ITI. 
14 Satyre I. 
15 Jessopp, Essays, 37. 
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Lord let us runne 
Meane waies, and call them stars, but not the Sunne. 


Here it is plain that our poet regards the Doctors as guiding- 
lights (who have occasionally “mis-said”), but only God is 
the great Sun of authority. To invest with infallibility any 
human instructor is offensive to Donne. He tells the Romanists 
that “Christ needs no vicar,” because 

direct beams do always warm better, and produce their effects more 
powerfully, than oblique beams do; the influence of Christ Jesus directly 
from heaven upon the church, hath a truer operation, than the oblique 


and collateral reflections from Rome: Christ is not so far off, by being 
above the clouds, as the bishop of Rome is, by being beyond the hills.’® 


As a theologian, Donne was well read in the Church 
Fathers. When we find him praising Gregory Nazianzen for 
being “‘a poet, as well as a father, as most of the fathers 
were,”*’ we suspect that this poetical element in the Fathers 
was what led Donne to prefer them to the Schoolmen. Yet 
Donne does not regard the Fathers as infallible. He thinks 
Lactantius has said rightly that a man “‘divests himself of 
all discretion, who, without examination, captivates his under- 
standing to the fathers.”’* The Fathers were holy men, but 
they sometimes strayed into erroneous opinions; for “neither 
are the holiest men’s actions always holy, nor the soundest 
father’s opinions always sound.”"* But happily, the Fathers 
seldom claimed for their views the force of dogma. This 
fact makes it possible for Donne to say to his Romanist op- 
ponents that ‘‘where the fathers speak unanimously, dogmat- 
ically, in matters of faith we are content to be tried by the 
fathers.”’*° 

A chief point in Donne’s contest with the Romanists is 
that they “put infallibility in the breast of one man,” the pope. 
Rightly, Donne thinks, infallibility ‘only becomes the Holy 
Ghost.” For 


It hath been observed amongst Philosophers, that Plato speaks probably, 
and Aristotle positively; Platoes way is, It may be thus, and Aristotles, 


16 Alford, The Works, IT, 13. 

17 Ibid., IV, 504. In our day, Tixeront has ealled Gregory of Nazianzus ‘‘The 
most eloquent of all theologians.’’ See his History of Dogmas (St. Louis, 
Mo., 1923-30), II, 7. 

18 Alford, The Works, II, 362. 

19 Ibid., II, 363. 

20 Ibid., III, 11. 
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It must be thus . . . But the best men are but Problematicall, Onely the 
Holy Ghost is Dogmaticall.*! 


Donne’s point here is that man should be content with the 
language of opinion. Certainty is a seal which can be given 
only by the Holy Ghost, working silently through the Scrip- 
tures and in our breasts. Not even Moses can claim a final 
authority; for, as St. Augustine has said, 


Moses writ this . . . But from whence should I know that he said true? 
Or when I knew it, came that knowledge from him? No, for within 
me, within me there is a truth, not Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor 
Barbarous; which without organs, without noise of syllables, tells me 
true, and would enable me to say confidently to Moses, Thou say’st true!?? 


Donne’s literary practice is in accord with his theory: 
final judgments are made to rest constantly on the inner 
arbitration of conscience and reason. Sprinkling his sermons 
and tracts with citations from many writers, Donne employs 
their testimony always with critical independence. Old authors 
are “engrafted,” never as a court of decision, but simply for 
purposes of comparison and illustration. Putting on the 
‘spectacles’ of Gregory and Bede, he sees “Origen, who de- 
served so well of the Christian Church, burning in Hell’ ;* 
but it is clear from the tone of this remark that the view is 
as shocking to Donne as we know it was to Pico della Mirandola. 
Other times, Donne cites an authority in order to strengthen 
some theme of his own. But the authority never usurps the 
foreground; always we are aware that the mind of Donne is 
selecting and using authority for his own purpose. For ex- 
ample, when he is discussing the necessity of the resurrection, 
he finds a support in the doctrines of the Schoolmen, and here 
he tells us that “the school reasons reasonably.”* But on 
another occasion the theories of the Schoolmen are exhibited 
only to show how much at odds they are with each other and 
with Scripture. The question then raised is whether man by 
his natural faculties can know that there is a God. Thomas, 
Donne tells us, says such a man must know it; and Scotus says 
such a man may know it; but the Hebrew text says simply 
“every man hath seen God,” and it is enough if we will but 


21 Ibid., TIT, 145; see also V, 115; I, 546. 

22 Jessopp, Essays, 36-37. The quotation is from the Confessions, XI, iii, 5. 
23 Ignatius His Conclave, Facsimile Text Society (New York, 1941), 13. 

24 Alford, The Works, I, 321. 
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remember this middle position.*” Another instance of Donne’s 
method appears in his discussion of the problem of evil. First 
he calls to attention the doctrine of the school that ‘‘sin is 
nothing”; then he suggests that this ‘subtlety of the school” 
is not enough to furnish a foundation for man’s comfort; there- 
fore a “second step” for man’s consolation is this, ‘that be 
sin what it will in the nature thereof, yet my sin shall conduce 
and cooperate to my good.’*" Here Donne turns away from 
the metaphysical issue to the moral issue; and as he leaves 
behind “the school,’ he proceeds to quote Scripture, Origen, 
and St. Augustine. In doing so, he seems to feel that he is 
abandoning what is a matter of opinion for what is a matter 
of certainty. It is pertinent to notice the like spirit with which 
he had concluded his Essays in Divinity: 


Moral divinity becomes us all, but natural divinity and metaphysic divinity, 
almost all may spare.** 


The words suggest a subtle disparagement of metaphysics, as 
if the study were an ornament of piety rather than a structure 
for faith. If such is indeed Donne’s attitude, it helps explain 
why he handles the Doctors so boldly: he looks upon their 
reasonings more as matters for curiosity than as premises 
for belief. 


II 


The bold questioning and “wise doubt” by which Donne 
puts limits on all human authority issue specifically in a ques- 
tioning of the value of the human reason. As he sees it, the 
mind’s effort in pursuit of definitions produces results that are 
suggestive but not substantial, pertinent but not essential. 
Metaphysical speculations can be as dangerous as they are 
entertaining. We must beware, he says, of diving into unre- 
vealed mysteries: for ‘“‘mediocrity,” the middle state, is the 
safest condition. ‘A man may have too much of anything 
.. . he may take in knowledge till he be ignorant.” Adam 
“knew so much, as he was ashamed of it”; ““Actaeon saw more 
than he should have seen, and perished.’** And the lesson of 


25 Ibid., IV, 562. 

26 Ibid., I, 288-89. 

27 Jessopp, Essays, 218. 

28 Alford, The Works, III, 151-52 
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St. Paul’s being struck blind at his conversion is that we should 
abstain from the “curious knowledges of this world” and 
attain unto a “holy simplicity of soul.”* Donne praises what 
he calls “‘a profitable, a wholesome, a learned ignorance, which 
is a modest and a reverent abstinence from searching into those 
secrets which God hath not revealed in his word.’ 

We know that among Renaissance humanists, from 
Erasmus on, the doctrine of a “learned ignorance” was widely 
held, being associated chiefly with the writings of Nicholas 
of Cusa. The attitude took support, however, from a long 
tradition of anti-intellectual (perhaps we should say ante- 
intellectual) pietism, going back through St. Bernard to 
Gregory the Great, Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, and the 
Greek Fathers generally." Gregory Nazianzen, for example, 
warns against curiosity by telling how Aristotle, in a vain 
desire to search out the nature of the Euripus river, threw 
himself in and was drowned—a legend which was eagerly 
seized upon in Renaissance times by Lorenzo Valla in his attack 
on Scholasticism in the De Libero Arbitrio. I do not find that 
Donne anywhere in his sermons cites Nicholas of Cusa* or 
Lorenzo Valla; but there is plenty of evidence that he turned 





29 Ibid., II, 307. 

30 Ibid., 1, 554. Donne bolsters his point by adding immediately this sentence 
from St. Augustine: ‘‘Let us not desire to know that which God hath no 
will to reveal.’’ An editor might add, by way of further footnote, that 
the phrase ‘‘learned ignorance’? (docta ignorantia) is a coinage of Augustine’s 
in Epistola, CXXX, 15. 

For a tracing of this theme, see Arpad Steiner, ‘‘The Faust Legend in the 
Christian Tradition,’’ P. M. L. A, LIV (19389), 391-404. Note that the 
disparagement-of-the-intellect theme tends to disappear in the writings of the 
Secholasties but revives with the humanist Petrarch, when he deseribes true 
learning as nothing but piety. In arguing the vanity of worldly learning, 
Petrarch quotes from the Bible, Augustine, Chrysostom, Gregory the Great, 
and Bernard. 

The term ‘‘anti-intelleetual’’ as applied to the tradition here under 
consideration may easily be misunderstood. Pietism is anti-intellectual in so 
far as it ranks mysticism above science, illumination above reason, and love 
before knowledge. That such a view is not incompatible with a highly developed 
philosophic interest is evident from the example of the Cambridge Platonists— 
whose attitude Donne in many ways anticipates. The pietist, even if learned 
in philosophy, generally belittles philosophical opinions as compared with 
mystic \ ‘sion or dogma, and sometimes attacks scientia in his zeal for sapientia. 
Angustine’s ‘‘eredo ut intellegam,’’ properly understood, is ante-intellectual 


3 


— 


rather than anti-intellectual; but Augustine was often interpreted in the 
latter sense by Renaissance attackers of Scholasticism. His theology is not 
the ‘‘intellectualism’’ of Aquinas; and a selective reading ean magnify this 
difference into contrast and even apparent opposition. See hereafter, foot- 
note 134. 

He does, however, in the Essays in Divinity, ed. Jessopp, 17, diseuss approv- 
ingly Cusa’s Cribratio Alcorani. 
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to certain older non-Scholastic and pre-Scholastic sources to 
support a pietism which comes close to being anti-intellectual,** 

Some further quotation will illustrate more particularly 
Donne’s view. Ina sermon on the Incarnation, there naturally 
arises the question of how to give metaphysical description 
to this great event. Donne’s treatment of the question shows 
that he is very learned and quite devout, but not metaphysically 
zealous: 


Hilary calls it corporationem, that God assumed my body; and Damascen 
calls it inhumanationem, that God became this man, soul and body; and 


Irenaeus calls it adunationem, and Nyssen contemperationem. . . . shall 
I ask how this was done? I do not ask how rhubarb, or how aloes 
came by this or this virtue . . . therefore much more when we come 


to these supernatural points, such as this birth of Christ, we embrace 
St. Basil’s modesty and abstinence, Nativitas ista silentia honoretur.+ 


In dicussing the Eucharist, Donne draws on John of Damascus 
for the statement that it is impertinent to inquire what the 
bread or the wine is.*° Elsewhere Donne remarks: 


We must abstain from inquiring de modo, how such or such things are 
done . . . as the manner of Christ’s presence in the sacrament, and the 
manner of Christ’s descent into hell, for these are arcana imperii, secrets 
of state, for the manner is secret, though the thing be evident in the 


Scriptures.*® 


The attitude here taken reminds us of Hooker's stand.*’ Donne 
declares that they who assign a particular manner how Christ’s 
body is present in the sacrament, “have no footing, no ground 
at all, no Scripture to anchor upon”: “diving into a bottomless 
sea,” they pop sometimes above water to snatch at a loose 


33 To suggest that the ‘‘metaphysical poet’’ Donne is anti-intellectual may seem 
absurd. But see footnote 31. 

34 Alford, The Works, I, 32-33. Note also Donne’s remark in The Progress of the 
Soul, stanza XII: ‘‘Arguing is heretics game . . .; not liberties / Of speech 
but silence . . . end heresies.’’ Cf. Basil, On the Spirit, XXVII: ‘‘The awful 
dignity of the mysteries is best preserved by silence’’ (PNF 2, VIII, 42). This 
view was popularized in Renaissance times, particularly, by Erasmus, who 
wrote: ‘‘God has deliberately hidden some things that we might adore Him in 
mystic silence.’’ See R. H. Bainton, Castellio Concerning Heretics (New York, 
1935), 32. 

35 Alford, The Works, III, 220. 

36 Ibid., III, 84. 

37 See Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, I, ii; and V, Ixvii, especially Hooker's 
conclusion: ‘‘Let it therefore be sufficient for me presenting myself at the 
Lord’s table to know what there I receive from him, without searching or 
inquiring of the manner how Christ performeth his promise; let disputes and 
questions, enemies to piety . .. take their rest.’’ (V, Ixvii, 12.) 
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preposition—the Roman church a trans, others a con, and a 
sub, and an im; and thus they have ‘rhymed themselves beyond 
reason into absurdities and heresies’ and ‘‘are fallen alike 
into error.”** Elsewhere Donne speaks of the Trinity as a 
doctrine about which we should not ask how it is, but be content 
to know simply that it is. Interestingly, Donne here invokes 
a favorite quotation from Luther: “It is Odiosa et exitialis 
vocula, Quomodo, says Luther, A hateful, a damnable mono- 
syllable, How, how God doth this or that.’’* 


Another point which reveals Donne’s view is his stand 
regarding the nature of our knowledge of God. Donne insists 
strongly on the inadequacy of all names we give to God. 
“For GOD Himself is so unutterable, that He hath a name 
which we cannot pronounce.’*’ Our names for God are 
simply ‘erroneous pictures’: we should not despise them; but 
neither should we take them as a foundation, for faith assures 
us of more than names can utter or words pretend to teach.” 
Donne approves the statement of Gregory Nazianzen, that if 
we name God, we can not give Him half his name; or again, 
another statement of Nazianzen, that “A man may as well 
draw in all the air, at one breath, as express all God, God 
entirely, in one name.’’** Donne reminds us that even the name 
I Am, which God gave Moses, furnishes us a knowledge not 
of what God is but only that He is. This name is sufficient to 
assure us of an everlasting and ever-ready God; and at the 
same time it does not scatter us “with unnecessary speculations, 
and impertinencies concerning this God.’** What God is in 
His essence we must not dispute too curiously; for St. Augustine 
has warned us that whenever we say, God is this or that, we 
are mistaken, for God is not this or that, but always infinitely 
38 Alford, The Works, I, 75. 

39 Ibid., I, 157. Donne on two other oceasions calls up this doctrine of Luther’s 
(IV, 158; V, 327). In the second instance the quotation given is: Odiosa 
et eritialis vocula, quare, It is an execrable and damnable monosyllable, why: 
it exasperates God, ruins us.’’ These three citations furnish practically the 
only point of doctrine on which Donne uses Luther as a support. 

40 Jessopp, Essays, 54. 

41 Ibid. Referring us to Pico’s Heptaplus, Donne goes on to say that there are 
only two names proper for expressing God’s essence: one imposed by us, 
God; the other taken by God, I AM. The name God signifies as much of 
God’s essence as we can express. 

42 Alford, The Works, IV, 220. 


43 Ibid., VI, 259. 
44 Ibid., I, 94. 
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more."’ Some verses written Upon the Translation of the 
Psalms neatly summarize Donne’s view: 


Eternal God (for whom whoever dare 

Seek new expressions do the Circle square, 

And thrust into strait corners of poor wit 

Thee who art cornerless and infinite ) 

I would but bless Thy name, not name Thee now. 


Two other quotations reveal clearly the character of Donne’s 
anti-intellectualism : 


It is a lamentable perverseness in us that we are so contentiously busy, 
in inquiring into the nature, and essence, and attributes of God, things 
which are reserved to our end, when we shall know at once, and without 
study, all that, of which all our lives’ study can teach us nothing.*® 

I can comprehend naturam naturatam, created nature, but that naturata 
naturans, God himself, the understanding of man cannot comprehend.‘ 


It is Donne’s opinion that the man who says least of God’s 
nature and essence praises God best.” 

In the early Biathanatos we see Donne retreating from 
the divergent opinions to be found among the Church Fathers 
by saying: “yet I have comfort in Tresmegistus Axiome, Qui 
pius est, summeé Philosophatur.’* Years later, in one of 
his sermons he repeats this axiom.” The strong strain of 
pietism which runs throughout his thinking appears early in 
the striking phrase of a love poem: “all Divinity Is love or 
wonder.””* And the same view reappears, with patristic back- 
ing, in his preaching from St. Paul’s in 1625: 

Nil admirari is but the philosopher’s wisdom . . . but Christian philosophy 
that is rooted in humility, tells us, in the mouth of Clement of Alexandria, 
Principium veritatis est res admirari, The first step to faith, is to wonder, 
to stand, and consider with a holy admiration, the ways and proceedings 
of God with man: for admiration, wonder, stands as in the midst, 
between knowledge and faith, and hath an eye towards both.*? 
Donne’s religion, it can be emphasized, was a matter of the 
heart before the head. The human reason, he tells us in the 
Essays in Divinity, can discover for us only that God is, not 
what He is; but our hearts, when touched by faith, are directed 
45 Ibid., I, 213. 

46 Ibid., II, 508. 

47 Ibid., I, 129. 

48 Ibid., I, 130. 

49 Facsimile Text Society Edition (New York, 1930), 21. 

50 Alford, The Works, II, 75. 

51 A Valediction: of the book, lines 28-29. 

52 Alford, The Works, I, 346. 
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“in that great search of the discovery of GOD’S essence... 
which reason durst not attempt.”’*’ “Only the heart of man 
can see God’—this is Donne’s conclusion in a celebrated pas- 
sage of the sermons in which he discusses man’s vision of 
God.”* The authors upon whom Donne draws in arguing toward 
this anti-intellectual conclusion are Augustine, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and the Areopa- 
gite. On another occasion we find Donne making this remark, 
that the Scriptures ascribe to God never a brain, but only a 
heart, for ‘God is all heart.”’’ Likewise in speaking of man, 
Donne says that the heart has the principal place; while to the 
head, which is subsidiary, ‘‘the arts and sciences are most 
properly referred.””” In his poem, The First Anniversary, 
where Donne likens the whole world to a human body, he sees 
princes as being the arms of the body, and counsellors the brain; 
but divines are its heart. Donne’s religion was, centrally, 
mystical. 
III 


Donne’s attitude toward dogma places him in the tradition 
of such liberals as Castellio and Acontius. He seeks Christian 
unity by reducing dogma to a common minimum. Controversies 
on such recondite matters as the resistibility and irresistibility 
of grace he heartily dislikes.*’ He even says that “perplexing 
intricacy’ in doctrinal matters is a sin.” We have Christ’s 
commission, he says, to teach “all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” but not beyond that. The ‘additional’ 
doctrines of the papists, the “entangling perplexities of the 
school” and the “uncharitable wranglings of controverters” 
do not fall within this commission. It is sufficient for any 
Christian “to know the name of God, I Am” and then to ‘‘be- 
lieve those doctrines which are,” that is, those doctrines ‘‘which 
have been always believed, and always believed to have been 
necessary to be believed as articles of faith, through the whole 
Catholic Church.”** Preaching at Lincoln’s Inn in 1622, 
53 Jessopp, Essays, 49. 

54 Alford, The Works, I, 207ff. 

55 Ibid., I, 130, 

56 Ibid., II, 544-45 and 593 (Meditations XI and XX in Devotions Upon Emergent 
Occasions). 

57 Ibid., V, 365. 


58 Ibid., IT, 205 
59 Ibid., I, 95. 
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Donne advises his hearers to “embrace fundamental, dogmatical, 
evident divinity.” But the Schoolmen, he is sure, have sorrily 
perplexed the science of divinity; and the Romanists have great- 
ly overbuilt the system of dogma.” Let us be true Catholics, 
rather, and love “those universal, and fundamental doctrines, 
which in all Christian ages, and in all Christian churches, have 
been agreed by all to be necessary to salvation.” 


The true church, in Donne’s definition, is that church 
which proposes all that is necessary to salvation and refrains 
from declaring as necessary what is not so."* By this standard 
both the Romanists and the Sectaries are guilty of doctrinal 
extravagance. Donne warns them that “problematical points” 
and “marginal and interlineary notes’ and “opinions raised 
out of singularity in some one man” should not be called the 
doctrine of the church, nor lay obligations upon men’s con- 
sciences. Above all, such things should not be allowed to 
extinguish our charity one towards another. Donne himself 
will charitably grant that even the man who holds singular 
opinions may be saved, if those opinions destroy no fundamental 
point of doctrine. But Donne warns that if such a man un- 
charitably thinks nobody can be saved who thinks otherwise 
than he, his salvation is much endangered.” ‘‘Nothing hinders 
our own salvation more, than to deny salvation to all but 
ourselves.”*’ Donne recommends particularly the spirit of 
St. Cyril, “that father of tender and large bowels” who thinks 
that “by God’s goodness more are saved than lost.” 


The great fault of the Romanists, Donne contends, is that 
they have extended “problematical” divinity to ‘“dogmatical.” 
The Council of Trent has laid a bondage upon the world, in 
that it has made matters of disputation matters of necessary 
faith.” The Romanist doctrines of transubstantiation, prayers 
for the dead, and the worship of images and relics are matters 
which, Donne is ready to admit, can be argued to be possible 
or even probable; but, as compared with Scripture, they ‘come 
60 Ibid., VI, 98. 
61 Ibid., IT, 248; ITI, 11; IIT, 316. 
32 Ibid., ITI, 273. 
63 Ibid., I, 124. 
64 Ibid., I, 85. 
65 Ibid., IV, 585. 


66 Ibid., I, 134. 
67 Ibid., I, 507; III, 318; VI, 98. 
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short of the assuredness of the word surely.” In pronouncing 
a sureness upon them, the Roman church has counterfeited 
the language of the Holy Ghost."* Why, Donne asks, cannot 
the Romanists be satisfied with the fact, which they themselves 
confess, that our church affirms no error? Why must they 
insist that we believe more? Since, for example, we acknowl- 
edge with them that there are degrees of glory in the saints, 
why must they insist on going further to establish the doctrine 
of merits and of invocation of saints? We are far from deny- 
ing that this doctrine is likely, or probable, or that it may 
advance devotion; but we must insist that there is no evidence 
in Scripture to constitute it an article of faith.” Donne thinks 
it is “a problem not easily answered” whether folk who accept 
such superfluous articles as being “equally fundamental” can 
be saved. But he is certain that, on the other hand, an Indian 
who happens to die in process of catechism ‘‘before he come 
to believe all that we believe” is saved. This last point is 
interesting, for Donne goes on to suggest that even the Anglican 
creed is somewhat overdeveloped : 


Truly I had rather put my salvation upon some of those ancient creeds, 
which want some of the articles of our creed, (as the Nicene Creed doth, 
and so doth Athanasius’s,) than upon the Trent Creed, that hath as 
many more articles as ours hath.’° 


So far as I can gather from Donne’s sermons, his whole 
faith moves within the bounds of the creed of Nicaea. On one 
occasion he summarizes what “the simplest man, as well as 
the greatest doctor, is bound to know’ — 


that there is one God in three persons, that the second of those, the 
Son of God, took our nature, and died for mankind; and that there is 
-a Holy Ghost, which in the communion of saints, the church established 
by Christ, applies to every particular soul the benefit of Christ’s universal 
redemption.”? 


In another sermon he declares that the points necessary to 
salvation are simply three: first, the Trinity, signifying to 
us the truth that Christ is in the Father; secondly, the Incar- 
nation, signifying that we are in Christ; and thirdly, the 


68 Ibid., III, 143-144. 

69 Ibid., III, 307 and 318-19 
70 Ibid., I, 544. 

71 Ibid., III, 449. 
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doctrine of Redemption, that Christ is in us.” The first of 
these three doctrines, that of the Trinity, is for Donne the 
sum of all. He quotes St. Basil as saying that the Trinity is 
“Dogma nostrae reiigionis .. . the foundation, the sum, | indeed] 
it is all the Christian religion.’”’* And he quotes Origen as 
saying that the principal use and office of knowledge is to 
know the Trinity.“* Donne thinks that a knowledge of the 
Trinity is what particularly distinguishes the Christian from 
the Jew and from the Gentile;’’ because only the Christian 
Scriptures, aided by a Pentecostal working of the Holy Ghost 
“to inspire a right understanding of these Scriptures” can 
fully represent and bring home to us the doctrine of the 
Trinity.” 

However, Donne finds it noteworthy that certain of the 

Gentiles, by the light of nature, have come further in learning 
this doctrine than the Jews. Trismegistus, Zoroaster, Plato, 
and “some other authors of that air,” says Donne, have given 
“clearer, and more literal expressings of the Trinity, than 
are in all the prophets of the Old Testament.”"* This is why 
Donne says in another sermon: 
You shall not finde a Trismegistus, a Numa Pompilius, a Plato, a 
Socrates, for whose salvation you shall not find some Father, or some 
ancient and reverend author, an advocate. In which liberality of God’s 
mercy, those tender fathers proceed partly upon the rule, that in Tris- 
megistus, and in the rest, they find evident impressions, and testimonies, 
that they knew the Son of God, and knew the Trinity . .. I know 
God can be as mercifull as those tender Fathers present him to be; 
and I would be as charitable as they are.** 


But Aristotle, apparently, is in another class. Though a man 
have writ as much as Aristotle, or as is written of Aristotle, 
says Donne, “yet he hath not learnt to spell that hath not learnt 
the Trinity.” For while natural philosophy concerns itself 
with the four elements which God made, “supernatural phi- 
losophy,” which is divinity, concerns itself with the three 
elements which God is.™ 


72 Ibid., I, 566ff. 

73 Ibid., II, 235. 

74 Ibid., I, 566. 

75 Ibid., II, 128; II, 235; IV, 496. 

76 Ibid., I, 566; II, 135. 

77 Ibid., II, 266. See also I, 541, where Donne notes that Porphyry is thought 
by St. Cyril to have established a trinity. 
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Sometimes Donne’s “fundamentalism” takes him back to 
an even more primitive religion than that of Nicaea. Because 
of his piety, and his preference for poetry, the Psalms are his 
favorite book.” Indeed, he says that “the Psalms are the 
manna of the church.” From St. Basil he draws the import- 
ant statement that if all other books of Scripture should perish, 
there would yet be enough in the Psalms to satisfy all uses— 
“to catechize children, to edify congregations, to convert 
Gentiles, and to convince heretics.”” Since Donne produces this 
striking judgment of St. Basil’s in no fewer than four of his 
sermons, we can fairly regard it as Donne’s favorite quo- 
tation. 


In pursuing “fundamental” doctrines of religion, Donne 
sometimes reminds us of his friend, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
For example, Donne calls it a most worthy argument that 
what is ‘best in matter of religion . . . . was first’—for 
does not Galatians 3:17 testify that the Gospel was before 
the Law?** 5 And from Tertullian he draws an axiom which 
he quotes approvingly: “Jd verum quod primum, That is 
best, which was first.”“* “The Scriptures,” he says in another 
sermon, “are but a paraphrase, but a comment, but an illustra- 
tion” of ‘tan elder book in the world than the Scriptures .. . 
the whole book of creatures.’*’ This is a theme which engaged 
prominent attention in the Essays in Divinity. There Donne 
remarks that God has three books: 1) the eternal Register of 
His elect, which is impossible for man to read; 2) the Scrip- 
tures, which are difficult to read; and 3) the Book of Creatures, 


80 He remarks (Jbid., IV, 309) that we all have dispositions in our spiritual 
life, and that his appetite carries him upon the Psalms, for a first course, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul for a second. ‘‘For my diet,’’ he adds, ‘‘I 
have St. Augustine’s protestation, that he loved the Book of Psalms, and 
St. Chrysostom’s that he loved St. Paul’s Epistles, with a particular devotion. 
I may have another more particular reason, because they are Scriptures, 
written in such forms, as I have been most accustomed to; St. Paul’s being 
letters, and David’s being poems.’’ 

81 Ibid., ITI, 156. 

82 Ibid., I, 173; III, 135; IIT, 462: VI, 144. See also II, 480. Donne’s souree 
here is a passage prefixed to Psalm 1 in St. Basil’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
(See Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VIII, xlv-xlvi). St. Basil stretches 
orthodoxy a good deal when he says that the book of Psalms ‘‘provides for 
every individual need’’ and offers a ‘‘complete theology.’’ 

83 Ibid., V, 583. 

84 Ibid., VI, 215. 

85 Ibid., II, 135. Note also Donne’s statement in his Eclogue of 1613: ‘The 
heart of man, / Is an epitome of God’s great book / Of ereatures, and man 
need no farther look.’’ 
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which, as Raymond of Sebonde has said, “needs no witnesses, 
and in this is safer than the Bible itself, that it cannot be 
falsified by heretics.” Sebonde ventures to say that the Book 
of Creatures ‘‘teaches all things’? and expresses ‘‘fully the will 
of GOD”—a statement which, Donne thinks, may be affirming 
somewhat too much; for Trismegistus, though going far, was 
not able to extend his proofs to include all particularities of 
the Christian religion.” Having put this limitation upon 
Trismegistus, Donne proceeds only a dozen pages further in 
the Essays in Divinity when he surprises us with these sentences: 
From whence shall we say that Hermes Trismegistus sucked his not 
only Divinity but Christianity? in which no Evangelist, no Father, no 
Council is more literal and certain. Of the fall of Angels, renovation 
of the world by fire, eternity of punishment, his Asclepius is plain, 
Of regeneration who says more than Nemo servari potest ante regenera- 
tionem, et regenerationis generator est Dei filius, homo unus? Of imputed 
justice with what author would he change this sentence, justificati sumus 
in justitia absentis? Of our corrupt will and GOD’S previdence he says 
Anima nostra relicta a Deo, eligit corpoream naturam; at electio ejius 
est secundum providentiam Dei.** 


It would seem that the natural religion of Trismegistus is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. Donne’s taking of this 
attitude is probably due to his view, elsewhere noted, that D1- 
vinity is “supernatural philosophy.” Indeed, he tells us in 
Biathanatos that Christianity is “‘above all other Phylosophies’”™ 
—thus implying the notion (essentially Pelagian?) that faith 
is a matter of doctrines. The doctrine which gives Christianity 
its special advantage, Donne goes on to say, is that of the 
future life. Moses understood it (hence it is primitive and 
fundamental), but he disguised it under his teaching of earthly 
rewards and punishments, either because our fallen nature was 
incapable of receiving such a mystery, or “because it was re- 
served to our blessed Savior to interpret and comment on his 
owne Law.” Of these two explanations the first seems to 
reflect the ‘accommodation theory” of Alexandrian theology, 
while the second suggests a deist view of Christ. 

Donne’s thought in the main does not, like Lord Herbert's, 
dispense with the supernatural; yet his attitude toward the 
supernatural wavers and is not clearly defined. One rather 


86 Jessopp, Essays, 13-15. 
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frequently gets the impression that the supernatural is for 
Donne hardly more than an accent mark upon the natural, 
or a pious transrationalism superimposed upon a_ base of 
primeval rational religion. In any case, Donne’s emphasis falls 
strongly on natural religion of a Platonic variety. He tells 
his congregation that 

Plato placed all learning in the memory; we may place all religion in 
the memory too .. . he that hears no sermons, he that reads no Scriptures, 
hath the Bible without book; he hath a Genesis in his memory; he cannot 
forget his creation; he hath an Exodus in his memory; he cannot forget 
that God delivered him from some kind of Egypt, from some oppres- 
sion; he hath a Leviticus in his memory; he cannot forget that God 
hath proposed to him some law, some rules to be observed. He hath 
all in his memory, even to the Revelation; God hath revealed to him, 
even at midnight alone, what shall be his portion in the next world; 
and if he dare but remember that night’s communication between God 
and him, he is well near learned enough.*® 


These words, we can easily imagine, must have seemed not wholly 
satisfactory either to the Catholic listener who begins his thinking 
with the notion of an historic church, or to the Calvinist who be- 
gins his from the Bible. For Donne begins his, it appears, from 
the notion that there is a knowledge of God innate in every 
man. ‘The soul of man,” he says, “brings with it, into the 
body, a sense and an acknowledgement of God.’ ‘Therefore 
the natural man, without the help of faith, can “know” God; 
furthermore, he can know, by natural reason alone, such doc- 
trines as the unity in the Godhead, the creation of the world 
out of nothing, and the immortality of the soul.” Such being 
the case, it follows in Donne’s reasoning that atheism is im- 
possible—except toa madman. “There cannot be so unnatural 
a thing, no such monster in nature or against nature, as an 


atheist.”** The point is put eloquently in an Easter Day sermon 
of 1628: 


God affords no man the comfort . . . of atheism ... He must pull out 
his own eyes, and see no creature, before he can say, he sees no God; 
he must be no man, and quench his reasonable soul, before he can say 
to himself, there is no God.%* 





89 Alford, The Works, IV, 335. 

90 Ibid., II, 349. 

91 Ibid., I, 566; IV, 4. Further, Donne holds that the fact of immortality is 
man’s ‘‘merely as a natural man, without any consideration of grace’’ (IV, 
527). Donne’s claims here exceed those of Aquinas. 
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Donne’s view here is identical with that which appears in the 
Preface to Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, and, 
earlier, among Thomas More’s Utopians: it may be said to 
have its roots in Raymond of Sebonde and, originally, in 
Plato’s Tenth Book of the Lavws. 

Like Plato, Donne is very certain of one other doctrine, 
namely, Providence. Great calamities do not happen by chance. 
The authority of Calvin is here summoned. Calvin, Donne 
reports, has observed that there is an argumentation naturally 
imprinted in every man to conclude thus: when great calamities 
are inflicted, God is angry. This doctrine, Donne goes on 
to say, is acknowledged alike by natural wisdom and by Scrip- 
ture, by Theocritus and by Moses: 


For this doctrine, a man needs not be preached unto, a man needs not 
be catechised; a man needs not read the fathers, nor the councils, nor 
the schoolmen, nor the ecclesiastical story, nor summists, nor casuists, 
nor canonists, no, nor the Bible itself... for this doctrine . . . the natural 
man hath as full a library in his bosom, as the Christian.** 


We recognize here one of the most familiar themes of 
Elizabethan Protestant apologetics: the contention that natural 
reason alone suffices to establish the doctrine of Providence.” 
I call attention to it because it is part of Donne’s ‘‘fundamental- 
ism.” Donne’s theology may be said to start from those dogmas 
that are broadly human and natural; on them he superimposes 
a certain few others, such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Resurrection of the Body, which are Scriptural, and which 
he interprets in a broadly Christian fashion, avoiding’ strict 
and precise theological definition, satisfied almost with the 
‘idea’ of these doctrines which he finds in the Platonists. 


IV 


Our final point is what I have chosen to call Donne’s 
“instrumentalist” view of the church and the sacraments. 
Here again his attitude is a corollary of his general trans- 
cendentalism. Donne does not think of the church in terms 
of an army of saints fighting in the field against Satan, nor 
as a ship of souls voyaging toward a port; he thinks of the 


94 Ibid., II, 336. 
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church, rather, as a spiritual university—to use his own term, 
an “academy.’”* The church is a stage in man’s education. 
Man receives an elementary learning, so Donne pictures it, 
in the ‘theatre’ of the world, by the light of reason; but a 
higher order of knowledge is offered in the “academy” of the 
church, by the light of faith; then, thirdly, in the future life, 
by the light of glory, a perfect knowledge is attained in the 
beatific vision.”’ Thus there are stages in our learning, degrees 
in our knowledge. Nothing can properly be called knowledge, 
so Donne thinks, except the knowledge of God;** hence all 
progress in knowledge is a progress toward salvation. ‘‘The 
knowledge which I have of God here (even by faith, through 
the ordinances of the church) is but a knowledge in part.’ 
God can be known fully only when face to face. In heaven 
we shall “know” God, as St. Chrysostom says, by embracing 
Him and adhering to Him.’” 


Before we can properly appreciate Donne’s view of the 
church we must realize that he conceives of man’s life in 
mystic terms as the return of the soul to its source. He tells 
us in the Biathanatos that “this is the best description of 
felicitie that I have found, That it is reditus uniuscujusque 
ret. ad suum principium.”” The words are taken from Pico 
della Mirandola’s Heptaplus. They agree well with Donne’s 
admission in one of his sermons that there is a useful ‘‘conceit” 
in Origen’s notion that in heaven at last all things will ebb 
back into God; for though the future state of glory is one 
which Donne cannot now name, he expects in it nothing less 
than an assimilation, even an identification, with God.’” In 
developing this theme he draws from John of Damascus and 
Gregory Nazianzen the testimony that man may become God; 
96 Alford, The Works, I, 417ff. See also II, 135, where Donne says that God 

sends us first to Nature, which is a ‘‘school;’’ then to Scripture, which is a 
‘funiversity.’’ In The Progress of the Soul, stanza 3, he terms the church a 
‘‘swimming College;’’ while in The Second Anniversary, lines 299-301, he 
speaks of Heaven as the only ‘‘school’’ in which we can directly know all 
mysteries. 

97 Those who claim that in this life they are in possession of the beatifie vision 
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and in St. Cyril he finds this “blessed metamorphosis and trans- 
hguration” spoken of under the phrase Deiformen hominem, 
man in the form of God." 


The church, then, becomes by Donne’s interpretation a 
means of schooling for the wayfarer. This view has obvious 
affinities with that of Origen of Alexandria, though Donne is 
not heretical enough to accept Origen’s doctrine of universal 
salvation." He finds it congenial, however, to think of the 
church in Platonic terms—for example, as a picture which 
benefits us by pointing to a “better thing than itself.” The 
church, he explains, furnishes an image or pattern by which 
we can be directed: 


If God wrought by a pattern . . . do thou so too. Never say, there is 
no church without error: therefore I will be bound by none . . . God, we 


see, was the first, that made images; and he was the first that forbade 
them. He made them for imitation; he forbade them in danger of ador- 
ation . . . Dishonor not God by an image in worshipping it; and yet 
benefit thyself by it, in following it.’ 


Donne’s point here seems to be that even “‘erroneous”’ things 
are ordained for our use until we are able to transcend them. 


Regarded in its actual operation, the church has the task 
centrally of transmitting Scripture and guarding its interpreta- 
tion. ‘No Scripture,” says Donne, “is of private interpreta- 
tion.”” The doctrine of salvation which Scripture hides within 
it is not to be seen by the eye of nature, or of learning, or of 
private sense; but only “organically, instrumentally by the eye 
of the church.”"*’ The church delivers to us the evidence 
of the Scriptures, proposes to us all that is necessary to sal- 
vation, preaching this in the presence of competent witnesses, 
the congregation, and afterwards sealing it to us in the sacra- 
ments.*’”” Preaching is centrally important because by it the 
general Christ is made particular and the historical savior of 
whom I read is brought home to me as my savior."** Preaching 
is the means God has chosen to save them that believe.’” 
Christ himself was “loquens Scriptura; living, speaking Scrip- 
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ture.”"'° The Sermon on the Mount was preached “to them 
who had taken degrees in Christ’s School.’"" Furthermore, 
Christ “preached the Christian doctrine, long before he insti- 
tuted the sacraments.”"’* The comprehensive importance of 
preaching is eloquently stated: 


There is no salvation but by faith, nor faith but by hearing, nor hearing 
but by preaching; and they that think meanliest of the keys of the church, 
and speak faintliest of the absolution of the church, will yet allow, 
that those keys lock, and unlock in preaching ; that absolution is conferred, 
or withheld in preaching, that the proposing of the promises of the 
Gospel in preaching is that binding and loosing on earth, which binds 
and looses in heaven.'!% 


Donne berates the Jesuits for neglecting the ministry of preach- 
ing;’’’ and, left-handedly, he congratulates the Romanists that 
they “have now twenty sermons in that church, for one that 


they had before Luther.’””” 

The sacramental function and ceremonial customs of the 
church Donne interprets in very liberal fashion. Christ, he 
says, instituted the sacraments as “subsidiary things,” largely 
because we stand in need of visible and sensible assistances."** 
Baptism is the first and “ordinary seale”’ for the conveyance 
of God’s graces; but unbaptised infants are not condemned 
to Hell."" In the Eucharist the grace of God is simply “ex- 
hibited and offered.”"* To openly acknowledge one’s own 
sins is a “Sacrament of Confession.””’’ Origen’s notion is 
approved, that ‘every tribulation is a sacrament, a visible sign 
of invisible grace; for the fire of tribulation is a rebaptiza- 
tion.’”’*’ In discussing ceremonies, Donne takes the view 
that the Roman Church has erred greatly in accounting them 
“powerful and effectual in themselves’: they are simply “things 
110 Ibid., IV, 475. 

111 Ibid., I, 195. 

112 Ibid., III, 119. 

113 Ibid., ITI, 219. 

114 Ibid., 111, 374. 

115 Ibid., IV, 477. 

116 Tbid., IIT, 119. See also I, 29; I, 157. 

117 See Simpson, 4 Study of the Prose Works, 81; and Itrat Husain, The Dogmatic 
and Mystical Theology of John Donne (S. P. C. K., 1938), 32. 

118 Alford, The Works, VI, 44. 

119 See Husain, The Dogmatic . . . Theology, 33. 

120 Alford, The Works, VI, 254. Note also Donne’s mystical interpretation of 
miracles: they are ‘‘transitory and oceasional sacraments, as they are visible 
signs of invisible grace . . .; Christ’s purpose in every miracle was, that 
by that work, they should see grace to be offered unto them.’? Ibid., III, 119. 
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which should signify to the people higher mysteries,” “helps 
to excite and awaken devotion.””**’ In themselves ‘‘ceremonies 
are nothing’; and it is truly lamentable that we should allow 
them to be a cause for our giving ill names to one another.’” 
In general, Donne is not greatly concerned tor what may be 
called the ‘“‘externals” of the church. Since the one thing 
necessary for salvation is ‘faith in a pure conscience,” all 
else besides preaching and the sacraments is “traditional” and 
“additional,” conducing to the dignity but not the essence of 
the church.’ Apostolic succession, for example, is not 
absolutely essential; for Donne approves Tertullian’s state- 
ment that every church is an apostolical church, as long as it 
agrees in the unity of doctrine which the Apostles taught.’ 
Donne has a good deal to say about the diversity of names 
in Exodus 1:1; they indicate, he thinks, that the Bible, fore- 
seeing a variety in matters of exterior worship and ecclesiastical 
policy, has here provided us an argument to show that “‘an unity 
and consonance in things not essential is not so necessarily 
requisite as is imagined.’ 

For if Esau, Edom, and Seir were but one man . . . so synagogue and 
church is the same thing, and of the church, Roman and Reformed, and 


all other distinctions of place, discipline, or person, but one church, 
journeying to one Hierusalem, and directed by one guide, Christ Jesus.??* 


V 


In conclusion, I should like to make some general remarks 
on Donne’s sources. Who were the authors on whom Donne 
relied most, and what are the signs of his indebtedness? It 
will be well to remind ourselves that Donne had an omnivorous 
appetite for learning, and that his reading ranged widely among 
both profane and sacred authors. Even in his youth, so Walton 
tells us, he was likened to that “phoenix of the wits,’”’ Pico della 
Mirandola; and when he died he left ‘the resultance of 1,400 
authors, most of them abridged and analysed with his own 
121 Ibid., I, 157; V, 6. 

122 Ibid., V, 134; IV, 375. 

123 Ibid., V, 419. 

124 Ibid., II, 210; and see Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works, 79. Note 
also the touch of mystical interpretation in a quotation drawn from St. 
Bernard: ‘‘I am bishop over no man but myself, I have no larger diocese 
than my own person’’ (Alford, The Works, I, 186). 
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hand.” Prefaced to his Biathanatos is a list of ‘Authors cited 
in this Booke,’” and we count no fewer than 176. Donne’s 
habit of what he himself has called ‘“‘engrafting’’ old authors 
persists in all his tracts and sermons, giving them the glitter 
of scholarship and the weight of antiquarian testimony. In 
reading recently Alford’s six-volume edition of Donne’s ser- 
mons, | attempted a systematic tally of the frequency with 
which various authors are named or quoted. Since my census 
was a merely mechanical counting of instances, it needs to be 
supplemented by further observations of an evaluative nature. 
But the results of the census yield some pretty good indications 
of the relative stress of Donne’s reading in particular areas. 
My tabulations of the thirty chief authorities are as follows: 


Augustine 340 Aquinas 28 Nyssen 12 
Chrysostom 154 The ‘school’ 20 The Areopagite 10 
Bernard 116 Cyril (of Alex.) 24 Lactantius 10 
Jerome 104 Damascen 22 Hilary 9 
Ambrose 84 Plato or Socrates 20 Philo Judaeus 9 
Basil 70 Seneca 18 Clement of Alex. 8 
Tertullian 68 Calvin 18 Athanasius 8 
Gregory (I) 54 Bellarmine 18 Irenaeus 7 
Origen 43 luther 15 Leo (1) Fg 
Nazianzen 30 Cyprian 15 Justin Martyr 6 


Next downward in order come Cajetan, Melanchthon, Tris- 
megistus, Aristotle, Eusebius, Porphyry, Paracelsus, and a 
host of others. 

It seems clear, merely from these bare statistics, that 
Donne’s thinking owes more to the early Fathers than to the 
medieval Scholastics, and much more to the Platonists than to 
Aristotle. This conclusion becomes the more evident when 
we remember that St. Augustine, who easily heads the list, 
was a Christian Platonist whose writings were being widely 
revived in Renaissance times as a basis for opposing Thomism. 
Of the next nine authors who follow Augustine in the order 
of popularity which I have tabulated, not one is a Scholastic; 
and only Bernard,’ and perhaps Gregory the Great, can even 
be called medieval. 


127 As Steiner remarks (P. M. L. A., LIV, 397), the ‘‘fervent fundamentalism’’ of 
Bernard represents a reaction against the Schools. 
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Some of the reasons for Donne’s preferences can be gath- 
ered from his wayside remarks. He tells us he likes “good 
and holy Bernard” for his “harmonious charm” and his “‘de- 
vout and persuasive mouth.” Similarly, he likes Chrysostom 
for his mouth-of-gold, Ambrose for his honeyed-mouth, 
Tertullian for “his particular elegancy,’ and Gregory for his 
holy plainness. These authors, together with the much-learned 
Jerome, are Donne's constant sources when he is expounding 
Scripture; when he is discussing doctrinal matters he turns 
more generally to Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, John of Da- 
mascus, Origen, and Cyril. Of the philosophers, Donne finds 
Plato recommended by St. Bernard as “That giant in all kind 
of learning.”*** The Platonists as a group are remarkable for 
their understanding of a Trinity; while “Our Seneca” may 
rightly be called “the moral man’s Holy Ghost.’ On the 
other hand, Donne’s references to Aristotle are, all but one, 
derogatory. The heaviest charge made against Aristotle is 
that he has imputed to former authors certain errors which 
they did not hold, simply in order that, having defaced all, “he 
might be instead of all.” 


In the light of these facts it is necessary to challenge 
somewhat the thesis of Miss Mary P. Ramsay that Donne’s 
thought is essentially medieval." Miss Ramsay's important 
emphasis on the Neo-Platonic character of Donne’s thought 
is well justified but weakly defined; she should have recognized 
that Neo-Platonic philosophy came to Donne not centrally 
through Aquinas but rather by such earlier intermediaries as 
Augustine, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa."® 
Rightly considered, Donne’s religious thought owes most to 
the “anti-intellectual” tradition represented in St. Augustine, 


128 Alford, The Works, I, 185; V, 358. 

129 Ibid., II, 15. 

130 Ibid., I, 287; II, 105. 

131 Ibid., V, 25. 

132 Les Doctrines Médiévales chez Donne (Paris, 1917). See esp. 128. 

133 Miss Ramsay ought to have noted carefully what her teacher, M. F. Picavet, 
says regarding the importance of the Cappadocian Fathers as mediators of 
Neoplatonism. In Picavet’s L’Histoire des Rapports de la Theologie et de la 
Philosophie (Paris, 1889), 10-11, we read: ‘‘Saint Basile reproduit dans 
son ouvrage contre Eunomius, sous le titre de Oratio de Spiritu sancto, 
plusieurs pages de Plotin ou il se borne & remplacer 1’ Ame du monde par 
l’Esprit saint: on a pu recueillir et mettre en paralléle un nombre assez 
considérable de passages identiques chez Plotin et saint Basile, en leur don- 
nant pour titre Basilius magnus Plotinizans. Saint Grégoire de Nysse se 
rattache également au néo-platonisme .. .’’ 
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and to the liberal tradition presented in various of the Greek 
Fathers." 


In fact, Donne seems not to have been so deeply influenced 
by medieval thought as was Hooker. As Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
justly remarked, Donne’s whole temper is the antithesis of 
the scholastic: he was genuinely devout, but he was certainly 
no system-maker."’ Illustrations of a fundamentally un- 
scholastic attitude frequently obtrude, even in so unlikely a 
place, for example, as a sermon preached in 1627 at the mar- 
riage of the grand-daughter of Sir Thomas Egerton. Com- 
bining the wit’s love of a pun with the preacher’s use of old 
authors, Donne hands Sir Thomas the following compliment: 
‘a good father at home is a St. Augustine and a St. Ambrose 
in himself; and such a Thomas may have governed a family, 
as shall, by way of example, teach ... [more] than any Thomas 
Aquinas can.””"*" Professor C. M. Coffin has pointed out that 
Donne departs from Aquinas whenever he considers the lat- 
ter’s opinion unsound, as for example in St. Thomas’ too en- 
thusiastic approval of martyrdon, and his too great emphasis 
on reason as a help to the knowledge of God."** Both in his 
definition of “faith” and in his view of ‘works’? Donne departs 
from the Scholastics: the “school,” he says, regards faith as 
no more than an assent to the Gospel, whereas we mean by 
faith the application of the Gospel to ourselves;’** and the 
“school” speaks of works as “the soul, the form of faith,” 
whereas we hold works to be “the fruits of faith” whose form 
is “grace only which infuses faith.”’* Fundamentally, how- 
134 Thus Donne may be said to have used largely the same sourees as were 

drawn upon by John Scotus Erigena, whom De Wulf has called ‘‘the Father 
of the anti-Scholasties.’’ Henry Bett, in his study of Hrigena (Cambridge 
University Press, 1925), 160ff., lists as the Scot’s chief authorities Augustine 
and Gregory of Nyssa—along with some considerable use, on theological points, 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, Origen, and Gregory of Nazianzen; and on 
exegetical points, of Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Jerome. 

Regarding Donne’s debt to Augustine’s ‘‘anti-intellectualism,’’ see, 
besides footnotes 31 and 32 above, also Louis I. Bredvold, ‘‘The Religious 
Thought of Donne,’’ in Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne (New 
York, 1925), 219-226, especially the remarks on 224: ‘‘He [Donne] belonged 
to the anti-intellectual tradition of St. Augustine.’’ 

135 ‘‘Donne in Our Time,’’ in A Garland for John Donne (Harvard University 
Press, 1931), 9. 

136 Alford, The Works, IV, 3. 

137 Charles Monroe Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (New York, 1937), 
247, 

138 Alford, The Works, I, 420. 

139 Ibid., VI, 48. 
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ever, Donne’s chief complaint against the Scholastics is on the 
point of method: they have “made religion a hard, an intricate, 
and a perplexed art.” Here he calls in help from Gregory 
Nazianzen: 


Whereas the Christian religion is, as Greg. Nazianz says, Simplex et 
nuda... a plain, an easy, a perspicuous truth . . . the passion and 
perverseness of schoolmen, by controversies, have made [it] hard to 
be understood.’* 


Elsewhere Donne attacks the theory and practice of pilgrimages; 

and then his authority is Gregory of Nyssa." 

But what most clearly marks off Donne from the schol- 
asticism of Aquinas is the radically Platonic character of his 
thinking. One notable sign of Platonism is a use of light- 
metaphysics.’ We have already remarked Donne’s  speak- 
ing of the various churches as “virtual beams of one sun,” and 
his likening doctors of the church to “stars.” Light-imagery 
on a grander scale is employed in a passage where he is pictur- 
ing man’s final state of glory: 

Whereas the sun by shining upon the moon, makes the moon . . . a star, 

as well as itself, ...s 

God, and fall upon me, shall make me, (otherwise a clod of earth, and 

worse, a dark soul, a spirit of darkness) an angel of light, a star of 

glory.*** 

140 Ibid., I, 145. When Donne adds that ‘‘The Christian religion is of itself 
a sweet and an easy yoke... all abridged into two words, love God, love thy 
neighbor,’’ we realize that his view is pretty much that of Erasmus and the 
devotio moderna. 

141 Ibid., I, 470. Gregory, says Donne, argues as follows: Christ never called 
Jerusalem the way to heaven; and if Christ never commanded pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, I know not what can justify that man that makes himself the rule 
of religion; furthermore, ‘‘there is not only no certain profit, but evident 
danger to a chaste soul, in the unchaste conversation of those pilgrims.’’ 
Actually, Donne is here paraphrasing from a letter ‘‘On Pilgrimages,’’ the 
authorship of which was disputed in the sixteenth century between Reformers 
who championed it as offering patristic support for their views and certain 
Romanist editors who omitted it from their edition of Nyssa’s works. The 
letter has been included by Migne as among Nyssa’s writings, and is so trans- 
lated by the editors of the Post-Nicene Fathers. 

142 See the excellent historical sketch of light-metaphysics by Clemens Baeumker, 
Witelo (Minster, 1908), 357-428, in Beitrige z. G. d. P. d. M., III, 2. There 
is scarcely any trace of light-metaphysics in the early Scholastics, and none 
in Albertus Magnus and Aquinas; but the tradition flourishes in Augustine, 
the Areopagite, Erigena, and Bonaventura. 

143 Alford, The Works, IV, 534. For further example of light-imagery, see 
Biathanatos, 153. Here Donne says that the light of the moon represents 
the ‘‘light of Nature,’’ while the sun is an emblem of the light of the ‘‘ Word 
of God.’’ Men who think they see two or three suns see meteors. The 
arguments, deductions, and conclusions of men are to be likened to tapers-— 
artificial lights. 
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In another sermon Donne remarks that beauty, riches, and 
honor are “beams that issue from God” and “assist us in our 
way to God." Or again, he says that “Every Christian 
truly reconciled to God . . . is a beam, and an abridgment of 
Christ himself.”"*’ However (and this point is well in line 
with Platonic considerations), no man, not even Christ, can 
be all light, without cloud or shadow; for man’s nature, in 
its best perfection, is not tota lux. The greatest degree of 
glorification which Christ accepted on earth was the trans- 
figuration (note: Donne does not say the crucifixion); and 
here Christ did not make his body “thorough light” but “he 
suffered his divine nature to appear and shine through his 
flesh.’"** The picture reminds us of Donne’s verses describing 
Elizabeth Drury 
One, whose cleare body was so pure and thinne, 


3ecause it need disguise no thought within. 


"Twas a through-light scarfe, her mind t’inrole . . .47 


Donne’s conception of the relationship of soul and body 
is here indicated: soul is the principle of light; body, the 
principle of obstruction or shadow. Man’s body is thus a sort 
of garment veiling the divine principle hiding within. Christ’s 
body was “that flesh which was worn / By God for his ap- 
parel.”""** The language suggests Apollinarian Christology, 
but springs fundamentally from Platonic principles of an- 
thropology. Donne frequently uses the notion popularized 
by Renaissance Platonism, that man is an abridgement of the 
world, an epitome of the macrocosm. ‘The soul, with body, 
is a heaven combin’d / With earth .. .” he says in a poem 
To the Countess of Huntingdon.” Or again, borrowing his 
words from Pico della Mirandola, Donne defines man as ‘“‘the 
compendium of all this world, and the ‘Hymen’ and matrimonial 
knot of eternal and mortal things.’**? Man is a union of two 
144 Alford, The Works, IV, 395. 

145 Ibid., V, 12. 

146 Ibid., V, 52. 

147 A Funeral Elegy, lines 59-61. 

148 Good Friday, 1613, lines 27-28. 

149 The macrocosm-microcosm comparison appears prominently, e. g., in The First 
Anniversary, Elegy on the Lady Markham, and Holy Sonnet V. See also 
Alford, The Works, I, 572; IV, 528; VI, 159. In this last reference Donne 
gathers from Gregory Nazianzen a neat reversal of the doctrine: man is 
properly a mundum magnum, and the world is an abridgement of man! 


150 Jessopp, Essays, 74. Donne repeats the idea in the poem The Ezstasy, when 
he speaks of ‘‘That subtle knot, which makes us man.’’ 
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principles: soul and body.’” The eternal part of him is his 
soul, which has been “made out of nothing”; the mortal part 
is his body, which has been “made out of that pre-existent 
matter, which God made before.’”*** The soul is “infused and 
poured into man” as the form of the body; it uses the body 
but as an “‘instrument.’”** 


Corpus instrumentum, anima ars ipsa, says St. Basil: The body, and 
the senses are but the tools, and instruments, that the soul works with. 
But the soul is the art, the science that directs those instruments.!** 


“God hath made the body,” says Donne, “to be the organ of 
the soul, and the soul to be the breath of that organ.’ The 
soul needs ‘‘a body to work in, an organ to praise God upon.”’” 
But when the soul has come into the body it can do only what 
this body will give it leave to do; hence it is proper to call 
the body in Donne’s phrase “this grave of the soul,” and to 
regard the soul as ‘a slave to the body.”’*’ Here we recognize 
the familiar language of Michelangelo and the Florentine 
Platonists. 

In still another group of instances Donne’s imagery de- 
rives from the Platonic picture of creation as an impressing 
or encasing of “forms” in “‘matter.” God is described, on 
one occasion, as a statuary who has “stamped his image upon 
us.”"°* “The seal,’ says Donne, “is deeper cut, or harder 
pressed, or better preserved in some than in others.’”” It is 
present in the body of man “as in an outward case,’”’”’ or as 
in an earthen vessel, or as an inscription in metal." Or, to 
take the comparison provided us by St. Cyril, this image of 
God is as a seal in wax, our soul being the wax." — [elsewhere 
Donne describes the Incarnation by saying that “the image of 


151 Alford, The Works, I, 260. 

152 Ibid., IV, 527; III, 539 (Devotions, Meditation X). Note the Christian 
heterodoxy of this Platonic view. 

153 Ibid., I, 338; V, 293. 

154 Ibid., II, 414. 

155 Ibid., I, 372. 

156 Ibid., I, 376. 

157 Ibid., I, 338. To this view is probably to be attributed Donne’s insistence 
on ‘‘the impurity of my best actions.’’ There is, he says, ‘‘no work, that 
hath not so much ill mingled with it, as that we need not ery God mercy 
for that work.’’ Ibid., ITI, 477. 

158 Ibid., I, 127. 

159 Ibid., IV, 526. 

160 Ibid., IV, 524. 

161 Ibid., III, 483. 

162 Ibid., IV, 524; ef. I, 377. 
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the invisible God . . . was imprinted into human nature;” for 
God sent down the bullion and the stamp, and he provided the 
mint, the womb of the blessed virgin.’ 


Other typically Platonic notions which Donne uses I shall 
merely list in conclusion. One is that man’s life is a circle 
from the womb to the grave, and that “of this circle, the 
mathematician is the great and good God.’*™* Another is 
that ‘‘the whole world is a catholic, an universal body.” Re- 
lated to this is the further notion that the world is a stage, 
on which man is an actor, and over which God is the presiding 
dramatist. On this point Donne’s own words are eloquent 
and revealing: 


Hath God made this world his theatre, Ut exhibeatur ludus Deorum 
|Donne’s footnote: Plato] That man may represent God in his conver- 
sation; and wilt thou play no part? But think that thou only wast made 
to pass thy time merrily, and to be the only spectator upon this theatre? 
Is the world a great and harmonious organ, where all parts are played, 
and all play parts; and must thou only sit idle and hear it? Is every 
body else made to be a member, and to do some real office for the 
sustentation of this great body, this world; and wilt thou only be no 
member of this body 77% 


All in all, I think we can say that Donne has done much 
more than accumulate Platonic baggage. Platonism’s concepts 
have established themselves in the tissue of his thinking. 
Appreciation of Plato’s religious genius has been fostered in 
Donne by a wide reading in the Greek Fathers, St. Augustine, 
and various Renaissance authors. This explains why Donne 
chooses, for expressing his own view, the words of St. Au- 
gustine in the De Vera Religione, that if Plato and his disciples 


163 Ibid., I, 6. Italics mine. 

164 Ibid., I, 502. Cf. Obsequies to the Lord Harrington, lines 105 ff.; also Alford, 
The Works, IV, 4: ‘‘The body of man was the first point that the foot of God’s 
compass was upon.’’ The notion of God as the center of a circle, and as 
furnishing the beginning and end of all circles, is a Neoplatonie doctrine 
prominent in the writings of Nicholas of Cusa and Marsilius Ficinus. On 
this point see Abel Lefranc, ‘‘Marguerite de Navarre et le Platonisme de la 
Renaissanee,’’ in Grands Eerivains Frangais de la Renaissance (Paris, 1914), 
174-181; also Phyllis B. Bartlett, The Poems of George Chapman (Modern 
Language Association, 1941), 425. Chapman, a contemporary of Donne, fre- 
quently describes the perfect or complete life as circular. 

165 Alford, The Works, IV, 7. For the ‘‘sustentation and reparation’’ of the 
world, says Donne, God has given marriage. The Romanists are semi-Tatians 
and semi-Encratites. 

166 At Paul’s Cross, Mar. 24, 1616, Alford, The Works, VI, 126; ef. VI, 225. See 
also my Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamburlaine,’’ 124-26. 
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could see our Christian worship they would acclaim it as that 
which they had glimpsed but dared not introduce." 


In understanding the appeal which the Platonic tradition 
had for Donne, we should bear in mind, finally, its usefulness 
in the situation in which he found himself placed. The 
mysticism of Christian Platonism, promoting as it does a 
latitudinarian and liberal type of piety, made easy for Donne 
the transition from Roman Catholic to Reformed views; while 
Plato’s literary-religious bent must have had a part in pre- 
paring Donne’s mind for the transition from a career in letters 
to the priestly calling. As poet, courtier, and gentleman, Donne 
was certainly not unacquainted with the fashionable amalgama- 
tion of Platonism and Christianity exhibited in the “hymns” of 
Benivieni and Spenser ; and as a Roman Catholic he found Pla- 
tonic Christianity coming to him on the authority of Ficinus and 
many of the early Church Fathers. Here, then, was a “catholic” 
tradition which he could count on to take him not very far 
from poetry, and not very far from Rome. 


167 Alford, The Works, I, 140. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIONS: ITS RELATION 
TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


By Frep Louts Parrisu. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1941. vii, 
158 pages. 


Dr. Parrish undertook this study as a doctoral dissertation for Yale 
University. It was prompted by the recognition that “Religion as a 
science has long been retarded in its development because it has lacked 
an adequate classification of the phenomena constituting the field of the 
history of religions.” The treatment comprises two phases: (1) a review 
and critique of past attempts at classification, (2) the proposal of a new 
mode of classification. Part One, which covers most of the well-known 
classifications, particularly since the time of Hegel and Schleiermacher, 
concludes that all such attempts have resulted in failure and points out 
some of the major reasons for these failures, individually and collectively. 
This phase of the study affords a useful compendium; in combination 
with the subsequent epitome of historical data on religious concepts, it 
constitutes the most valuable aspect of the author’s work. Part Two 
purports to offer a “genetic’’ classification, achieved by permitting the 
historic religions to furnish their own interpretation of the “religious 
factor.” This rests upon an analysis of the evolving concepts of the “re- 
ligious factor” among (1) Hebrews and Arabs, (2) Greeks, Romans, 
and Medievalists (sic). (3) Iranians, (4) [East] Indians, (5) Chinese 
and Japanese, (6) Modern “Primitive” Societies, and (7) Early 
Civilized Societies. The analysis and schematization is an ingenious en- 
terprise, bearing earmarks of similar pursuits dear to the heart of German 
scholarship. The primary division is between two-factor and one-factor 
religions, according to whether or not the concept in question possesses 
continuity in relationship to both human nature and the non-human world. 
One-factor religions are classified in terms of the concepts ruah, nous, 
mainyu, brahman, and ch’t. 

The author draws upon recognized specialists in the respective areas 
for interpretation of terms, concepts, and their historical development. 
This summary of findings and evaluations has worth as such; but here 
Dr. Parrish has already introduced a numerous variety of subjective 
elements into a procedure for which he seems to claim, with repeated 
emphasis, that it permits the individual religions to furnish unadulterated 
interpretations of their own concepts and the evolution of these. To 
the subjective elements derived from the many specialists are added 
those of the author’s own selection, combination, and utilization of the 
adopted data. At one point—and, to my notice, at only one point—does 
Dr. Parrish admit any cognizance of the inevitable obstacles to an ideal 
which he stresses as his chief methodological pride. On p. 62 he says, 
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“If we are to avoid the philosophical pitfalls which beset our path, we 
are to allow the concepts of the religious factor to tell their own story, 
as much as possible.” But nowhere does he indicate the nature or limits 
of the acknowledged qualification. Dr. Parrish is certainly on the right 
track in his wish to employ for classification categories which distort as 
little as possible the original nuances of religious history. Yet he appears 
to manifest an unwarranted naiveté of expectation for his method. The 
answers which history makes to the social scientist are not spontaneously 
proferred in a pristine state, but are conditioned—as in all sciences—by 
the questions asked. And modes of classification are, at best, forms 
imposed on the materials rather than furnished by the materials, however 
much they may employ elements drawn from the materials or alter in 
accommodation to the materials. It is a gross oversimplification of the 
problem to make it seem, as Dr. Parrish does, that the historical scientist 
has only to recognize the “order” which exists within the materials of 
religious history. Only such an oversimplification could explain his 
apparent confidence that he has discovered that order. 

The author’s preconception of religion—which underlies the entire 
analysis and synthesis of Part Two—is explicitly stated on p. 61 as 
“knowledge of the destiny-determining factor taken as a whole, and 
man’s relationship to it.” At other points, the basic assumption regard- 
ing the religious factor is indicated by such phrases as “conception of 
the superhuman powers’ (p. 44) and “any people’s understanding of 
God or any other religious ‘power’”’ (p. 45). Dr. Parrish’s predisposi- 
tion in this respect—which is part of his Western philosophical inheritance 
—offers certainly a possible definition of religion; indeed, his is just an- 
other variation of a time-honored form. But, by now, it may be seriously 
questioned whether some other definition—let us say, in terms of value- 
seeking activity or comprehending several facets of human behavior— 
might not serve more fruitfully. Aside from an inherited bias as to the 
nature of religion (which is no more “genetic” than that of the predeces- 
sors whom he criticizes), there is no reason why Dr. Parrish, following 
his own method, might not have found dharma more satisfactory than 
brahman as a focal term for religions of India or tao and /r instead of 
chi for Chinese religions. (This is not to concede that either alternative 
affords an adequate basis for classification). 

There are portions of the argument whose objectives seem to involve 
some version of the outmoded unilinear theory of evolution in the history 
of religion (e. g. p. 60, paragraph 2). One flaw in the proposed method 
is revealed by the absurdity of treating as homogeneous the myriad forms 
of Christianity (Orthodox, Roman, and Protestant) subsequent to the 
third century in the single category, “Religion of nous people” (p. 131). 
It is equally unprofitable to include Jains, Hinayana Buddhists, and 
Charvakas under “Religion of brahman peoples” (tbid.). Dr. Parrish 
expresses his regret that classification of the history of religions has been 
essayed hitherto almost exclusively by philosophers and_ theologians, 
whereas he rightly insists that it is the proper task of the historian 
of religions who has surveyed the general field. Despite these protesta- 
tions, Dr. Parrish seems to have taken no account of the work con- 
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ducted by the Department of Comparative Religion in The University 
of Chicago, where more specific attention has been directed to methodology 
in the religious sciences than elsewhere in this country. Does this over- 
sight reflect one or more aspects of unfortunate academic provincialism 
associated with some of our scholarly circles? Dr. Parrish might well 
have noted especially Prof. Haydon’s lectures on the “History of Method 
in the Religious Sciences” as well as the dissertations of Prof. Harold 
Buschman on the nature of religion and of Dr. Margaret Boell on the 
use of the comparative method in the religious sciences. Also the 
unpretentious exploration of Dr. Homer H. Dubs in the area of religious 
classification (“The Types of Religion.” Open Court, July, 1934, pp. 
156-192) offers some provocative suggestions, with a clarity which is 
preserved by the absence of grandiose aspirations and expectations. 
The treatise of Dr. Parrish calls attention to a much-needed con- 
sideration on the part of historians of religion. He has done some use- 
ful spade-work and stipulated some sound criteria. But his “genetic” 
method is defective in its foundation, and the imposing structure reared 
upon this fails to support his assurance of its unique superiority over 
all other classifications, primarily on the score that it is natural rather 
than artificial. There are several typographical errors, though none of 
serious consequence. 
The School of Religion, Horace J. Nickels. 
Howard University. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


By Epcar J. GoopspEep. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
xiii, 324 pages. $2.50. 


Since the publication of Crutwell’s A Literary History of Early 
Christianity in 1893, followed by the English translation of Kriiger’s 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur in 1897, many important studies 
in this area have appeared and not a few significant discoveries of ancient 
documents have been made. Hence, this readable and scholarly survey 
of the Christian writings of the first three centuries, combining as it 
does the findings of the past forty or fifty years with the knowledge 
available to Crutwell and Kriiger, is indeed most welcome. 

The first part of the book, confined to “non-literary’’ works similar 
in character and purpose to those of the New Testament itself, is con- 
veniently arranged according to type: letters; revelations; gospels; and 
acts. Since introductions to the New Testament (including his own) 
are available, Dr. Goodspeed pays but little attention to the canonical 
books in order to devote the space at his disposal to the many uncanonical 
books which are extant, in whole or in part, a number of them con- 
temporaneous with all but the earliest of the Nef Testament writings. 

The remainder of the survey deals, for the most part, with the 
more definitely literary works of the period: apologies for Christianity 
in a time of hatred and persecution; refutations of heresies which 
were creating internal dissension and weakness; commentaries on 
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Scripture; and doctrinal treatises. These are considered in chronological 
order, under the names of their authors, actual or reputed, with a distinc- 
tion made between Greek and Latin writers. One chapter, however, is 
reserved for early church manuals, hymns, homilies, and memoirs, 
works which from their very nature are largely institutional or ecclesias- 
tical in character. A concluding chapter lists the “lost” works of this 
early period which are known in translation, through fragments, or by 
title alone, A select bibliography, a chronological table, and an adequate 
index add to the usefulness of the book, which is still further enhanced by 
an excellent format and good typography. 

Most Christians, even those reasonably well-informed about the 
New Testament, have but the vaguest acquaintance with the manifold 
literary activity of the ante-Nicene Christians. To use Dr. Goodspeed’s 
own figure, many think of the New Testament as a lonely island of 
Christian writings surrounded by an ancient sea; whereas (as his survey 
will reveal to the reader) the New Testament must be considered as but 
a small part of an ae continent of early Christian literature, varied 
in character and rich in content. As for the more technical student, he 
will find this introduction to the whole realm of early Christian writings 
not only fascinating reading but in addition will prize it as an indispens- 
able handbook containing information that is not available elsewhere in 
any single volume. 

It is quite presumptuous to offer any criticism, however slight, of 
this excellent survey written by one whose knowledge of ante-Nicene 
literature is unsurpassed. Nevertheless, a question might be raised con- 
cerning the advisability of grouping together under “Revelations” works 
as divergent in type as the Apocalypse of John, the so-called Apocalypse 
of Peter, the Shepherd of Hermas, and Pistis Sophia. Also, in view 
of their special character, function, and significance, a chapter might 
have been set aside for martyrologies as a specific category. Dr. Good- 
speed, however, has anticipated these observations by calling attention 
to the difficulties inherent in any arrangement of early Christian literature. 
Iliff School of Theology, Martin Rist. 
Denver, Colo. 


FULCHER OF CHARTRES, CHRONICLE OF THE 
FIRST CRUSADE 
Translated by MartHa Everyn McGinty. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. x, 90 pages. $1.00. 
AMBROISE, THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD LION-HEART 


Translated by Merton Jerome Hvurert, with notes by Jounn L. La 
Monte. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. (Records 
oi Civilization, XXXIV.) xi, 478 pages. $4.00. 


These two new translations of source materials dealing with the Cru- 
sades must be greeted with grateful recognition of their usefulness, for 
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they will undoubtedly facilitate the study and the understanding of this 
important movement. Both are a long distance effect of the enthusiasm 
generated by Dana C. Munro for the study of the Crusades. The 
Chronicle of Fulcher has always been regarded as one of the primary 
sources for the study of the First Crusade, and Miss McGinty’s competent 
translation of this work will make it accessible to an incomparably larger 
group of students than has hitherto been the case. 


The less known chronicle of Ambroise dealing with the Third 
Crusade was recently twice translated into English, although prior to 
this time no English version of it had existed. The present versified 
translation imitates the original French verse form of the work. As 
the translator remarks, “Ambroise was not one of the world’s greatest 
poets, and there are times when his verse drags and descends into the 
worst doggerel. This also we tried to capture, and the reader will find, 
if he takes the time to compare our text with the original, that the 
style and rhyme of our translation reflect in detail the characteristics 
of the Old French poem.” In this undertaking the translator, in our 
judgment, has been eminently successful, and has produced not only a 
faithful, but also clear and smooth translation. The work is greatly 
enriched by the notes and documentation of the well-known authority 
in this field of history, Dr. La Monte. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE LITERARY LINEAGE OF THE KING JAMES BIBLE, 
1340-1611 


By Cuartes C. ButrerwortH. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
rania Press, 1941, xi, 394 pages. $3.50. 


This is a valuable contribution to the currently popular subject 
of the literary background of the King James version. Its particular 
value, it seems to this reviewer, is its treatment of the period from 
Tyndale to 1611, especially in the graphic relation of the interests in 
translation of Scripture to the troubled ecclesiastical history of that 
period. It is of doubtful correctness, in my opinion, for Mr. Butter- 
worth to make so much of the Wycliffe version, and to treat Wycliffe’s 
“English” as related to that of the versions from Tyndale on. 

Mr. Butterworth admires the King James as a version without wor- 
shiping it. Quite correctly he shows it to be the development from its 
predecessors, and in this he accords due recognition to the influence of 
Tyndale. The conception of translation maintained by the King James 
scholars is properly pointed out and emphasized. In line with his 
theme, and thus with entire propriety, Mr. Butterworth treats textual 
problems secondarily. He is highly successful in achieving his purpose. 

It may be pointed out, however, that the subject of the book has 
become too large for any one scholar to handle adequately. For example, 
even a study of the literary lineage of the King James version requires 
attention to the art work of the various translations and editions; Mr. 
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Butterworth is silent on these points. The nature of the translation 
problem demands more attention to the textual bases of the versions, 
since it is impossible to account for various renderings unless one dis- 
covers what the translators were translating and what their scholarly 
equipment was. In this respect the work of Daiches is obviously superior 
to that of Mr. Butterworth. 

A valuable feature of the present work is its extensive bibliography. 
Extensive as it is, it is not complete, and some of its omissions are 
strange. For example, with so much stress laid upon the equipment 
and the methods of the translators of the King James version it is odd 
indeed that Mr. Butterworth does not include in his bibliography Mr. 
Goodspeed’s edition of “The Translators to the Reader.” This item 
alone would do more for the understanding of the King James than 
any secondary study of their work. 


The University of Chicago. Donald W. Riddle. 


BERNARDINO OCHINO 
ESULE E RIFORMATORE SENESE DEL CINQUECENTO 


By Rotanp H. Barinton. Translated from English by ELto GIANTURCO. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1940. 216 pages. 


All students interested in the problems concerning the rise of the 
modern world are greatly indebted to Bainton for his work which in- 
cludes four monographs on four great exiles of the sixteenth century: 
the Spaniard Michael Servetus, the Dutch David Joris, the Frenchman 
Sebastian Castellio, and the Italian Bernardino Ochino, all of whom 
suffered persecutions for their religious opinions. 


The present volume is the third to be published, the one on 
Servetus being still unedited. It appears in Italian, ably translated by 
Signor Elio Gianturco. Since the publication of the old but. still 
fundamental monograph on Ochino by Karl Benrath, this one of Bainton 
is the most serious effort toward a full understanding of the complex 
figure of the great Sienese heretic. Relevant sections of forty-eight new 
documents shedding new light on Ochino’s life are for the first time 
fully published in the Appendix of the book. For the thorough manner 
in which the research was conducted, Bainton’s monograph can be 
considered as definitive as far as Ochino’s biography is concerned. 

Bainton’s study follows the method of combining the reconstruction 
of the external events of Ochino’s life with the valuation of his religious 
thought, both illuminated by a suggestive account of the former and 
of the contemporary church history to which they are related. This 
method seems to be more fruitful in concrete results than that recently 
followed by B. Nicolini in his monograph on // penstero di Bernardino 
Ochino (Naples, 1939), who tried to enclose Ochino’s continuously 
developing and often fluctuating concepts in a solid doctrinal body. 

One must accept with great reserve the description of Ochino as a 
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man of the Renaissance. His Franciscan education, his Joachimite 
heritage which demanded the historical realization of the Christian mes- 
sage, and finally his daily contact with the crowds, who were fascinated 
by his passionate and vigorous eloquence, were the vital elements which 
made of Ochino a sectarian rejecting any compromise with the worldly 
powers. The Lutheran influence strengthened in him this attitude. 
When the negotiations were broken between Catholics and Protestants 
with the defeat of the moderate party led by Cardinal Contarini, 
Ochino’s hopes of converting Italy were lost, and he found refuge in 
Geneva. 

The evolution of Ochino’s thought during the twenty-two years of his 
exile is by no means in contradiction with that of the Italian period. 
It is worthy of remark that Bainton’s conclusions are fully validated 
by those reached by D. Cantimori in his important work on the 
Eretici ttaliant del Cinquecento, published in 1939 in the same collection 
in which Bainton’s monograph appeared a year later. 

In Augsburg, Ochino came in touch with one of the most radical re- 
ligious sects of that period, the followers of Caspar Schwenckfeld. Ochino 
and Schwenckfeld agreed in their skeptical attitude toward the external 
ceremonies and in their radical spiritualism. 

After the English period of his exile, Ochino, named pastor of the 
Locarnian church in Zurich and finding himself able to pursue his 
literary vocation more intensively, deepened his Waldensian ideals and 
the Schwenckfeldian aspects of his thought. His anti-ecclesiastic sub- 
jectivism brought him to deny—in his Disputa . . . della Cena—the 
importance of the whole Eucharistic controversy for the process of 
salvation. And in his Dialogi triginta he accentuated the motive of the 
divine inspiration so far as to suggest that even polygamy might be justi- 
fied if divinely inspired. Out of this came his banishment from Zurich. 


In Poland the exile, now more than seventy-six years old, found 
himself involved in the Christological controversy. Ochino took a 
clear position both against tritheism and Unitarianism. Bainton is 
fully convincing in his argument that the origin of Ochino’s thought from 
the Dionysian-Victorine tradition, through Bonaventura, preserved him 
from subjection to the “acids of nominalism” and kept him immune 
from an Antitrinitarian attitude. On the other hand, his atonement 
doctrine can be considered as a prelude to the Socinian conception. 


When the Italians were banned from Poland, in 1564, Ochino 
entered upon the last travail of his troubled exile. But he died in 
Moravia, on his way to Transylvania, in the house of the Antitrinitarian 
and Anabaptist Nicola Paruta. An unconfirmed testimonial, which how- 
ever Bainton is not prepared to discard, states that Ochino became a 
follower of Moravian Anabaptism. 


The mystic religiosity of the Franciscans led Ochino in his extreme 
old age—through a rigorous process of radicalization—to detachment 
Irom every positive religious tradition. 


Yale University. Lamberto Borghi. 
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OUTLINES OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 


By Paut Miiukov. Edited by MicHaeL Karpovicn. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 3 volumes. xiii, 220; v, 130; 
v, 159 pages. $5.00. 


The original Russian edition of this most celebrated work of Paul 
Miliukov, published more than half a century ago, was brought up to date 
by its author and published anew. It is from this revised and modernized 
edition that the English translation was made. But for this purpose the 
editor of the English translation deleted a great deal of the Russian 
text by including only a relatively small part of the original, although 
he “was guided by the desire to retain intact all the essential material.” 
The manuscript of the deleted American edition was approved by the 
author. Thus the work becomes “an authorized abridged version of 
the original.” The American editor, Professor Karpovich of Harvard 
University, must be congratulated on the skill with which he has _per- 
formed his difficult task. Moreover, he has added to each volume a 
valuable chapter in which he has brought up to date the treatment of 
the subject of the volume, covering the period between the date of the 
publication of the Russian revised edition and of the American trans- 
lation. 


Of the three volumes comprising the work, the first, with the 
subtitle of “Religion and the Church,” is of the greatest interest 
and importance to students of church history. But it is to be regretted 
that the portion of the book included in the original edition remained 
essentially unchanged, despite the fact that much important work has 
since been done on the various subjects pertinent to the field. Thus, for 
instance, in the section dealing with Patriarch Nikon (Chap. III), the 
author did not incorporate into his text the findings of the newest 
research. Nor was the mistaken assertion, made even in the original 
Russian edition, that “the subordination of the Russian church to the 
-atriarch of Constantinople ceased with the establishment of an in- 
dependent Russian Patriarchate,” corrected (27). The subordination 
ceased in 1448 when Metropolitan Jonah was elected head of the 
Russian church. The author himself refers to the protest of Maximus 
(1518) against “the independence of the Russian church” on page 30. 


Nevertheless, the new chapters added to the revised Russian 
edition and the “Editor’s Postscript” in the American edition, are excel- 
lent and very helpful. 


The other two volumes deal with “Literature” and “Architecture, 
~ainting and Music.” Although a more thoroughgoing revision of the 
oldest stratum would have made the present edition much more useful, 
the new material forms the bulk of the volumes and is based on adequate 
and comprehensive study of sources. All in all, the work is a welcome 
and valuable addition to the literature on the subject. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF MILTON, LOCKE 
AND NEWTON 


By H. McLacuian. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1941. 
viii, 222 pages. 7/6 net. 


When Milton died in 1674, Locke was forty-two and Newton 
thirty-two. Contemporaries thus in that age of transition which follows 
from the Reformation and culminates in the Enlightenment, they were 
also conspicuous for their independence of thought. To each of them, 
as Dr. McLachlan states, the way had been open to accept orders in 
the Church, but each had turned aside from that prospect, unwilling to 
subscribe its Articles. They remained laymen, committing themselves 
to the pursuit of unsectarian and universal truth. Along with their 
several professional activities as poet, philosopher, and scientist, they 
continued privately a study of the Bible, applying to its interpretation the 
methods of literary criticism and the light of reason. Eventually 
the views of all three men concluded in Arianism; but the manu- 
scripts containing clearest testimony of this heterodoxy—Milton’s 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine, Locke’s Common-Place Book, and New- 
ton’s Arguiuenta and Rationes against the Trinity—were kept unpub- 
lished, and their evidence has become available only in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

Dr. McLachlan, who is Principal of the Unitarian College in Man- 
chester, is concerned to point out for attention the “Unitarianism” of 
Milton, Locke, and Newton. His effort is not a new one, since there 
appeared already in 1833 from the pen of the Unitarian Henry Acton 
a tract of exactly the same title as Dr. McLachlan’s book. But whereas 
Acton’s concern was to claim Milton, Locke, and Newton as _ sharers 
of his own views of the Trinity, Dr. McLachlan’s purpose is primarily 
the historical one of relating these three great Englishmen to the 
beginnings of Unitarian thought in England. The effort is rather easily 
managed in the case of Locke and that of Newton. The author describes 
the extent of their associations with various leading English Unitarians 
and Dutch Remonstrants ; and he calls attention to the manuscript evidence 
now available which plainly stamps Newton and Locke with Antitrini- 
tarian views. At the same time the valid point is made that Locke’s 
and Newton’s continued. membership in the Anglican Church, as well 
as their continued belief in miracles, the Apostles’ Creed, the Virgin 
sirth, and the “divinity” of Christ, in no way differentiates them 
from most of the writers of the Unitarian tracts of the day. Like 
these writers, Locke and Newton rejected the authority of creeds and 
Councils, and insisted on the simple, undogmatic Christianity which 
Scripture offers. 

In the case of Milton, Dr. McLachlan’s problem is more complex, 
because admittedly the word Unitarian had scarcely heen introduced into 
England when Milton died. It is only in the “comprehensive sense of 
the word, as it was employed in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, that John Milton may rightly be called a Unitarian” (p. 64). 
Byt “Milton gives the Unitarian interpretation of most of the texts alleged 
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by orthodox scholars to support the doctrine of the Trinity” (p. 44). 
Furthermore, many of the passages which Mr. Sewell has recently culled 
from the Treatise on Christian Doctrine to show an “earlier Trinitarian- 
ism” in Milton are really Sabellian; and the complete Treatise, including 
late additions, is plainly Arian. If Dr. Mclachlan had been able to see 
Maurice Kelley’s very recent This Great Argument (1941) he would 
have found support for his disagreements with Sewell and for con- 
clusions regarding Milton’s Antitrinitarianism even more thoroughgoing 
than his own. 

Whence did Milton’s Antitrinitarianism derive? Here is a question 
on which Dr. McLachlan’s answer is disappointingly inadequate: Milton, 
we are told, drew his opinion directly out of the Bible; and the points 
at which his interpretations of Scripture parallel those of other authors 
are simply “coincidences.” Mr. Sewell’s judgment that Milton was “in- 
debted to some of the Cambridge Platonists for the formulation of his 
beliefs” is indeed quoted but rejected as being a confusion of a “secon- 
dary” source with the “primary” source, the Bible; while Miss Kathleen 
Hartwell’s excellent study of Lactantius as a source for Milton’s Arianism 
is nowhere mentioned. Also, the author appears to be unacquainted with 
the work of Saurat and Taylor in investigating the sources of Milton’s 
religious ideas. 

Similar objection could be made to the author’s too narrow 
explanation of .the Antitrinitarianism of Newton and Locke. When 
Locke objects to the Bishop of Worcester’s orthodox exposition of 
the Trinity because it “wholly transcends my capacity” (p. 90), or 
when Newton objects to homoousion because it is “unintelligible” and 
“can not be understood” (p. 160), these statements certainly reflect a 
temper of mind which needs to be explained as due not merely to a 
reverence for the Bible, as Dr. McLachlan would have us think, but 
to an immersion in that general current of rationalistic anti-intellectualism 
which was propagated by certain humanists of the Renaissance. Since 
the author promises in his Preface to pay attention to “the history of 
that theological movement to which they | Milton, Newton, and Locke] 
belong,”” we are perhaps justified in complaining that he fails to trace 
this theological movement to its Renaissance fountainheads. 

The book, however, has considerable merit as an introductory sketch. 
It is written in a clear, informative style; selected pieces of text and 
argument are nicely marshalled; and much critical comment from various 
secondary works is ably summarized and appraised. 


Vauderbilt University, Roy W. Battenhouse. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
JOHANN CONRAD BEISSEL 


By Water C. Kvern. Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1942. ix, 218 pages. $2.25. 


An experiment in Protestant monasticism has a claim to wide 
interest among church historians. The interest is increased by the fact 
that the experiment was made on the frontier of a new land. The Ephrata 
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community was established by Johann Conrad Beissel who was an in- 
dividualistic and socially irresponsible man, and yet it lived on for 
generations after his death. These Seventh Day Baptists hold their 
name because they regarded the seventh day as the proper Christian 
Sabbath, but they are also widely known because of their claim of the 
religious superiority of the celibate life. 

This book by Dr. Klein is primarily a penetrating study of a 
peculiar religious personality. It also throws much light, however, on 
the Ephrata experiment; how it originated, what function it fulfilled in 
the lives of its followers, and how such a man as Beissel could serve as 
its effective leader. 

The author makes us understand the peculiar religious conditions 
in the German Palatinate of the early eighteenth century. He describes 
the incessant strife, and the variety of religious viewpoints which led 
up to and followed the Thirty Years’ War. Into this welter of con- 
fusion Beissel was born and soon orphaned. After a checkered and 
uncertain childhood during which his religious desires were awakened 
he emigrated to Pennsylvania where many of the same varieties of 
religion were found. How he thus came into touch with the Anabaptists 
and Pietists, the Quakers, Mennonites, Inspirationists, and Dunkers, 
is clearly told. This part of the narrative betrays the author’s familiarity 
with both the sweep and detail of church history. 

The character of Beissel is interpreted and clarified in terms oft 
the interplay of his introspective temperament and robust intellect with 
the varied aspects of his environment. The result was an austere and 
individualistic soul which sought chiefly for its own inner peace. This 
personal quest, however, attracted others and he became the center of a 
religious community. Beissel’s career thereafter became an alternation 
between the tonic and burden of administrative power on the one hand 
and the tranquillity and mystic irresponsibility of the recluse on the 
other. 

Dr. Klein also does well what many biographers fail to do. He 
interprets the character and career of his subject as well as the move- 
ments of his day in terms of the prevailing forms and trends of ideas. 
This is indeed a history of thought in the Palatinate and Pennsylvania 
during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Both the 
varying shades of sectarian beliefs and the profounder range of Bohme’s 
philosophy are traced as they take form in Beissel’s own thought. The 
last chapter is given over to a comprehensive summary of Beissel’s ideas 
which are shown to be well grounded in and unified by “Bohmism 
which was the regnant force in Beissel’s life.” 

This is a book of sound scholarship and is written in a style 
which, though weighty, has a peculiar clarity and charm. The book 
could be improved by selected illustrations and possibly by a condensed 
chronology of Beissel’s career. One could wish also that the subse- 
— history of the Ephrata community would have been briefly 
outlined. 


Bethany Biblical Seminary, William M. Beahm. 
Chicago, III. 
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THE WALDENSES IN THE NEW WORLD 


By Georce B. Watts. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1941. 
309 pages. $3.50. 


This work treats with great care and thoroughness the history 
of the Waldensian emigrants from the high valleys of Piedmont to 
many and varied settlements in the Americas. The author has been 
able to fill a lacuna in the history of American churches by ransacking 
the colonial and regional records of several states and by using much 
genealogical material garnered in part from descendants of the Italian 
settlers. An appendix contains a necessarily incomplete list of the 
members of this faith in the United States. 

Dr. Watts’ interest lies almost entirely in the history of the insti- 
tutions, and the remarks about the faith of Waldo and the customs 
of his followers are too brief to establish their character. Very little 
light is thrown on the Italian background and the cultural patterns of 
these Protestants. Evidences of Waldensian colonists are found in eigh- 
teenth century New York, Virginia, and Georgia, and their trials are 
followed until their absorption into American life. The story of the 
Waldensian emigrants to Utah is also one largely of assimilation into 
a more powerful group, and it is carefully developed through the 
rather profuse Mormon documents. 

Later Italian emigrants came principally for economic reasons, and 
though the author concentrates on the development of the church, he 
also reveals, in the account of the colony at Valdese, N. C., the shameful 
extortions of certain American capitalists and the kind charity of several 
Presbyterian groups. The Waldensians in the great cities, such as New 
York and Chicago, are not so easy to follow, and they are treated 
rather summarily. 


The University of Chicago. George Peck. 
THE SECOND GREAT AWAKENING IN CONNECTICUT 


By Cuartes Roy Ketter. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 
275 pages. $3.00. 


Only the first three of the nine chapters of this book deal directly 
with the second great awakening in Connecticut, and to the church 
historian they present a story familiar at least since the publication of 
Williston Walker’s A History of the Congregational Churches in the 
U. S. in 1894. Here is the well known picture of religious deadness 
following the Revolution. Here one meets again the outstanding Con- 
gregational leaders of the revivals that began in New England around 
1795, but they have been shorn of their political interest and influence. 
And one feels that the keenness of the statistical and summary view 
of these revivals is somewhat dulled by the author’s evident urge to 
absolve the clergy of the established Congregational church in Connecti- 
cut from all involvement in the political struggle of the day. 

At the center of that struggle which preceded the adoption of the 
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new constitution in 1818, was the question of disestablishment. Mr. 
Keller holds that the “Congregational clergy do not seem to have par- 
ticipated to any great extent in this contest which resulted in disestablish- 
ment” (p. 57). He suggests that this may have been because they 
were very busy with revivals (p. 64), or because they “subsided in 
obedience to a dictum from ‘Pope’ Dwight” (p. 62). To maintain this 
view the author minimizes, unconvincingly however (60-62; 145-146), 
the testimony of contemporaries, and especially of Lyman Beecher, who, 
in his Autobiography, left a well documented contrary view. He also 
treats in somewhat cavalier fashion the findings of such recent studies 
as Purcell’s Connecticut in Transition (p. 59), and he insists that the 
Moral Society organized in 1813, and the several other Societies formed 
during the period, had no political ends in view at all, because their 
statements of aims and the letters of their promoters do not contain 
direct political references. It is surprising that the author places no 
significance on the fact, which he notes, that most of the Connecticut 
Societies languished after disestablishment in 1818, although their work 
“had not been completed” (116, 149, 153). <A distinguishing mark 
of this study is a consistent failure to “read between the lines.” 

3y far the most valuable and useful part of the book is the 
last six chapters, which present an encyclopedic account of the founding, 
early membership, and financial recipts and disbursements of the many 
state and national missionary, benevolent, and reform societies and 
institutions organized down to 1830. Mr. Keller depends more upon 
assertion than exposition to make the connection between the revivals 
and these movements clear, holding, for example, that “the widespread 
desire for improvement in morals was undoubtedly connected with the 
religious awakening” (147). But these chapters constitute a very 
useful source of dates, facts, and figures, made readily available through 
an adequate index. 

A “Bibliographical Note,” eighteen pages in length, serves to 
emphasize that the author worked diligently through a great many 
“manuscript” and “published sources,” and “secondary works,” in the 
preparation of this volume, and may serve as a guide to those who wish 
to follow in his footsteps. 


The Divinity School, Sidney E. Mead. 
University of Chicago. 


DESERT SAINTS 
THe Mormon FRONTIER IN UTAH 


By Nets ANperson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. xx, 459 pages. $4.00. 


Desert Saints in an interesting (though not popularistic) history of 
Mormonism, presented from a sociological rather than a_ theological 
viewpoint. It is an excellent contribution to American history. However 
it can not be used to furnish a well-rounded view of Mormonism. 

The author, Nels Anderson, is a “nominal” Mormon and manifests 
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a definite pro-Mormon bias. Yet the book is honest and undoubtedly is 
more informative as a result of Mr. Anderson’s church connection. 
The book is rich in the use of source material, particularly a mass of 
little known material relating to southern Utah, the land of “unadulter- 
ated” Mormonism. Factual details are rather skillfully woven into the 
story. 

‘Desert Saints is not a complete history of Mormonism. It aims to 
cover the period of the frontier, closing approximately with Brigham 
Young’s death in 1877. The concluding fourth of the book is not chron- 
ological, but sets forth basic elements of Mormon culture, namely 
priestly government, co-operative economics, social implications of 
polygamy, and the Mormon way of life (particularly as influenced by 
Mormon isolationism). This topical section harmonizes very well with 
the earlier chapters and is essentially topical history. 

Two important theses in the book are: (1) as a “peculiar people” 
the Mormons sought isolation in order to live their Zionic ideal 
(family-centered, priesthood-ruled). This isolationism was _ intensified 
because the Zionic ideal led to Gentile misunderstanding and persecution. 
(2) Much of historic Mormondom, including communism and polygamy, 
was a common-sense adaptation to the frontier. These theses are de- 
veloped interestingly but not altogether convincingly. The theme of 
persecution at times reminds one of Zoroastrian dualism rather than 
the historic groups in realistic conflict. It is particularly confusing to 
see the Utah pioneers resenting the epithet “traitor,” even while they 
were eagerly looking forward to the collapse of the national government 
in the Civil War. 

Further. Anderson himself recognizes that he cannot explain the 
origin of polygamy as an adaptation to the frontier. It is only in Utah 
where he believes it to have been a means of speeding up the birth- 
rate. And even with reference to Utah this thesis is surely an over- 
simplification. Was not the chief motive for Utah polygamy the fact 
that Joseph Smith had revealed its righteousness ? 

Of unusual merit is the treatment of the Utah economic life 
with its co-operative achievements, insular experiments, and unsuccess- 
ful attempts at communism. Also illuminating is the description of the 
actual functioning of early priesthood government in Zion, for example 
the chilly, wintry re-baptism ordered for one stiff-necked brother. 

Least satisfying is the treatment of Mormon origins. We have 
no objection to the picturing of Joseph Smith the prophet as a plumed 
knight on a white charger. This legend may have quite as much 
truth in it as the Gentile versions of “peepstone Joe.” Furthermore, 
deliberate brevity may be an excuse for neglecting the Gentile account 
of the beginning of Mormonism. Nevertheless, to one familiar with the 
Mormon scriptures—their inconsistencies, glaring contradictions, and 
subsequent corrections—the opening of this book appears to come 
dangerously close to recital of mythology. Not devoid of scholarship, 
Desert Saints must yet be viewed as a partial statement of history. 


Carthage College, George B. Arbaugh. 
Carthage, IIl. 
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BAPTISTS: THEIR MESSAGE AND MISSION 


By Hittyer H. Straton. Philadelphia: The Judson Press. 179 
pages. 


A homiletical presentation of some items of Baptist history from a 
mediating, fundamentalist point of view. The tone is somewhat irenical 
and the usual amount of Baptist mythology is considerably reduced, 
but acquaintance with the results of recent historical study of the 
history of the Baptists is not in evidence. Questions for discussion 
groups are provided. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


WE ARE NOT DIVIDED 


By Joun A. Hutcuison, New York: Round Table Press, 1941. 336 
pages. $3.00. 


This volume is of high value, not only by recording the growth 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, but also 
because it serves as an introduction to the Ecumenical Movement, in 
the development of which the Federal Council has played so important 
a part, from and before the beginnings of that movement. 

The author’s concern, even when registering concrete history, is 
with ‘“‘the ideas which have been expressed in and through’ the 
Council, which he describes as “a kind of orbit’? within which move 
many different “and sometimes conflicting” ideas. Indeed, Dr. Hutchi- 
son finds it not easy to distinguish between those of the Council’s re- 
sponsible members and those of a vocal minority. He conceives the 
basic motive and purpose of this body to have been, and to be, educa- 
tional. Dr. Hutchinson also regards it as necessary to include utterances 
of leading members and of the staff even when not official, in order 
to give a well-rounded interpretation. 

The forerunners of the finally organized body in 1908 included the 
Evangelical Alliance and other intermediate voluntary federative groups 
and bodies, the latter inspired largely by Elias B. Sanford. 

The clue to the “failure” of the Evangelical Alliance was a “theo- 
logical rigidity’’ from which the Federal Council has always been free. 
Dr. Hutchison says that the Council was born of “marriage” between 
the ideals of social service and interdenominational co-operation, and 
that its progress has been due to the maintaining of ‘a successful 
balance’ between the two interests. The aim was co-operation in 
common tasks despite theological and ecclesiastical differences. 

The economic and social changes of the time opened the way for 
a social action which called for a sort of “moratorium” on theology. A 
“self-conscious moralism’ held liberal and concervative together in 
“expansive hopefulness.” The religious concepts were: “a moral God, 
immanent and active in human history” through progress,a God with 
whom men might cooperate in the work of education, developing good 
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will and religious faith and service, with the aim of the reign of God 
over “a brotherly and Christlike earth.” This was what motivated the 
“Social Creed of the Churches” in 1908. Even a faint note of in- 
ternationalism was sounded. 


The structure of the Council was “extraordinarily simple” and its 
record has been one of “stability and gradual steady growth.” In 1914- 
18, the Council was ready to meet the test of its opportunity for service. 
The whole genius of this body and its leaders, was foreign to the 
“grandiose” Interchurch World Movement, which followed, with its 
“fanfare and high pressure,” and the Council continued the even tenor 
of the way which its leaders had decided upon from the beginning. 


After a historical review, Dr. Hutchison regards the biennial 
meeting of 1940 as a “decisive milestone.” During all this voyage of 
thirty-five years, amid winds of doctrine, the utterances have been 
“simple and clear’ expressions of “traditional Christianity.” Personal 
and social ideals of religion have gone along together. More recently 
theological interest, a deeper feeling for the Church and a tendency 
to more “realistic criticism” of the organization and attitudes of exist- 
ing churches have characterized the Council’s thinking. 


It has been because of its stability and flexibility that this body has 
been able to maintain its course as charted from the beginning, while 
its courage has enabled it to do so, in spite of the more or less constant 
‘attacks upon its social and international ideals and its alleged unevangelical 
liberalism. 

During the war period relations were developed with and between 
churches in Europe, and officers of the Council convened the Conference 
at Geneva in 1920 which initiated the Stockholm Conference of 1925. 
Dr. Hutchison follows the course of the Ecumenical Movement thus 
developed, up to the incipient World Council of Churches. 


Interwoven in the history recorded, the author reveals insight in 
his interpretation of the teaching function in its proper proportion, 
many if not all the departments being primarily or distinctively educa- 
tional. Dr. Hutchison considers the important question to be that of 
more authority to the Council, which has hitherto depended largely on 
good will and persuasiveness. He looks for the conservation of both 
these values. He finds a noble theology implicit in the social program, 
but sees theological changes which he hopes may not be reversals. A 
high level of mutual understanding has characterized the personnel and 
the secretarial staff has been at “a high level of character and intelligence.” 

Reverting to the contemporary theological situation, Dr. Hutchison 
raises the question as to how far the Council has been an influence in 
keeping the Church in stability between liberal and conservative positions. 
Its success depends on how well its lessons are learned and assimilated. 

While, of course, subject to some of the negligible errors in factual 
statement incidental to an objective study, Dr. Hutchison has produced 
a volume of understanding and penetration. 

To those who, like many of the Continental theologians, (under a 
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sort of slogan, Amerikanischen Aktivismus), were wont to consider the 
Federal Council as a “social action” movement without theological back- 
ground and premeditativeness, this study would be a revelation. 


Mountain Lakes, N. J. Charles S. Macfarland. 


CHRISTIAN CRISIS 


By MicHAEL DE LA BepoyEerE. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. 210 pages. $1.75. 


Within the space of a brief notice of this length it is not possible, 
of course, to give a full presentation of the ideas of the author of this 
interesting and thoughtful little volume. Suffice it to say, that Mr. 
de la Bedoyere, a prominent English Catholic journalist, has endeavored 
to set down in seventeen brief chapters the salient features of the leading 
politico-social philosophies which have engaged the attention of Europe 
and the world in our century and to analyze their respective relationships 
to the Catholic Church. The author devotes three chapters near the 
end of the book to an examination of Catholicism in Britain in recent 
years, but the main story is drawn on a worldwide canvas. 


Mr. de la Bedoyere examines the philosophy of the state as 
exemplified by Socialism, Nationalism, and what is commonly termed 
Liberalism but which the author calls ‘Dawnism’ aiter the novelist, 
Hugh Kingsmill. He describes with a great deal of cogency the 
excesses of Nationalism as productive of more evil and a greater threat 
to the Christian tradition than the other forms. In excessive Nationalism, 
which he carefully distinguishes from legitimate patriotism, one can, to 
be sure, find the root of most of the evils of our time. Left to pursue its 
logical development it has evolved a worship of the state in various 
rituals, all of which are-——or must be—ultimately destructive of the place 
which religion is intended to play in the life of men. 


The author does not spare criticism of the Church where he feels 
it is deserved. He is opposed to concordats as yielding too much and 
getting too little in return. De la Bedoyere has made a strong plea for 
the revitalizing of Christian living by those who are in earnest about 
saving the remnants of Christendom’s structure. Although there will 
be disagreement with a number of his conclusions and though this is 
not exactly a profound book, yet the present reviewer believes it will 
repay the careful reading of any Christian-minded person who is interest- 
ed in getting to the bottom of some of the politico-religious aspects of the 
current cosmic madness which besets the world. 


The author’s chronology is wrong in several particulars. The con- 
cordat between the Holy See and Germany was signed in July, 1933, 
not 1932 (p. 80), and the Nazi-Soviet pact was signed in August, 1939, 
not 1940 (p. 187). In his sincere bid for co-operation between Catholics 
and Anglicans in Britain (pp. 171-181) it is curious that no ‘mention of 
the Sword of the Spirit movement should have found place. Although 
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the book bears a 1942 date on the title page, the contents reveal that 
it was written previous to June 22, 1941, the date of the German invasion 
of Russia (p. 116). There is no bibliography or index. 


Catholic University of America, John Tracy Ellis, 
Washington, D. C. 





